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Pupils are men and 
women and range 
in age from 14 

to 


I guarantee to make you unusually 
well and vigorous, and to make your 
weight what it should be. 


The Swoboda System 


with the Least Expenditure of Time, Energy 
and Money, and with no Inconvenience, Builds 
vigorous brains, superb, energetic bodies, develops 
great reserve force, strong muscles, creates a 
perfect circulation, by vitalizing and developing 
the body, brain, and nerves to their highest 
power. When I say that I give something 
different, something new, more scientific, more 
rational, effective and immeasurably superior to 
anything ever before devised for the uplifting 
of the human body to a higher plane of effi- 
ciency and action, I am only repeating what 
thousands of prominent men and women of every 
country on the face of the earth, who have profited 
by my system, are saying for me voluntarily. 


eis no Experiment. I am 
The Swoboda System giving it as to pu- 
pils all over the world. I have among my pupils hundreds of 
doctors, judges, senators, congressmen, members of cabinet, 
ambassadors, governors, thousands of business men, farmers, mechanics and laborers, and almost an equal 
number of women. 


is so successful because it does not stop with mere primary physiological 
The Swoboda System effect, but it proceeds beyond the effect of ordinary exercise, into the realm 
of organic evolution, through the secondary and tertiary effects. It energizes, develops, recreates and causes 


the body internally and externally to adapt itself, for greater success in promoting the realization of perfect 
health and physical organization. 


If you are of the opinion that gymnastic or athletic exercise can give you the results which my system produces, 
please take note of the fact that my most enthusiastic pupils are those who have previously exercised in some 
of the best gymnasiums of the world. I have pupils in all the leading colleges of the United States. They have 
access to the gymnasium and athletic training which is a part of the institution. Moreover, I have pupils in New 
York City who have spent from ten to fifty thousand dollars in building private gymnasiums in their own homes. 
Ihave also pupils in the armies and navies of England and America. All these pupils prefer my system because it 
gives results which noother form of exercise can duplicate. You should profit by the experience of these people. 






Originator 
of personal 
mail instructions in 


Physiological Exercise 








: fat 4 It is the result of a discovery I 
The Swoboda System is Energizing Exercise. 1 is ‘he result of a discovety 1 
has abolsutely revolutionized the possibilities and effect of exercise. The results are startling 
in their extent, and are noticeable from the first day. You never will know what it is to be really 
well and vigorous, or to comprehend what the SWOBODA-KIND of health and energy of body 
and mind actually is until you give the SWOBODA SYSTEM a trial. . 
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“Can't describe the satisfaction I feel." 

“Worth more than a thousand dollars to 
me in increased mental and physical capac- 
ity.” 

“I have been enabled by your system to 
do work of mental character previously im- 
possible for me.” 

“The very first lessons began to work 
magic. In my gratitude I am telling my 
croaking and complaining friends, ‘ Try 
Swoboda.’ ”’ 

“Words can not explain the new life it 
imparts both to body and brain.” 


My new copyrighted book “Evolutionary Exercise, ’ 
the SWOBODA SYSTEM has revolutionized exercise, and 
simplified the methods of developing, energizing and making the 
body unusually well. It is free. It explains the evoiution 
and development of your body. 
become fully alive. 


Write for it and my complete guarantee to-day before 


it slips your mind. Address 


ALOIS P. 
1223 Aeolian Hall 


It shows how you may 
It also tells of the Dangers of 
Exercise and of Excessive Deep Breathing. 


“It reduced my weight 29 pounds, in- 
creased my chest expansion 5 inches, reduced 
my waist 6 inches.” 

hae! cannot recommend your system toa 
highly, and without flattery believe that its 
propagation has been of great benefit to the 
health of the country.” 

“My reserve force makes me feel that 
nothing is impossible; my capacity both 
physically and mentally is increasing daily.” 

“T have heard your system highly recom- 
mended for years, but I did not realize the 


Join the Swoboda Army of unusually vigorous and healthy men and women. It 
is now more than two hundred thousand strong and growing fast every day. 


? 


SWOBODA 


New York City 





shows how 


effectiveness of it until I tried it. I am glad 
indeed that I am now taking it.”’ 

“Ten minutes of your exercise is equal in 
value to three hours of horseback riding.”’ 

“Gained 20 pounds in weight.” 

“Did not expect such wonderful results.” 

“Thought it impossible to get such re- 
sults.” 

“Increased 16 pounds in 60 days.” 

“Gains 17 pounds, sleeps better, muscles 
larger.” 

“Considers it a great discovery.” 
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In Next Week’s Issue 


WILL IRWIN, whose article “What’s Wrong With the Associated Press” 
created such wide-spread interest a few weeks ago, has written an account 


of the rise of the UNITED PRESS. 


In certain sections of MEXICO there has been no government other than 
that of the bandits who have been rampant. A. D. Temple describes in 
*“Mexican Bandits”’ one of these turbulent regions. 


McGregor, whose inside story of politics and Washington life are a regular 
feature of HARPER’s WEEKLY, will have an article on “The Ladies of the White 
House.” He writes entertainingly of the interests of the President’s wife 
and daughters. 


HERBERT M. REED (Right Wing) will begin his sporting page which was 
so popular a department of HarPprerR’s WEEKLY last summer and fall. 


The second story of the series by JOHN GALSWORTHY is called “The 
Critic.” 


DOCTOR ALLYN’S Department of Pure Food will begin. 


Other features will be:—A cartoon by EVERETT SHINN; a picture, 
“The Duke and Duchess,” by GEORGE BELLOWS; a satirical poem, “The 
Better Class Came Also,” by OLIVER HERFORD; a cover cartoon of Enrico 
Caruso by JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as second-class matter. Congright, 
1914, by the McClure Publications, Fourth Ave. and 20th _ Stree ew 
York. — All rights reserved. Entered at Stationer’s Hall, London 
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THE McCLURE PUBLICATIONS 


Frederick L. Collins, President McCLURE BUILDING Cameron Mackenzie, Vice-President 
Arthur S. Moore, Secretary NEW YORK Horace W. Paine, Treasurer 
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Cut It Out 


= may sound as if we were going some dis- 
tance, but it represents a strong convic- 
tion: Senators and representatives ought to have 
absolutely nothing to do about appointments. It 1s 
profoundly improper for men who hold the purse 
strings to recommend anyone for office. If you 
ask how the appointing power can get informa- 
tion, the answer is easy. For minor offices, there 
is a civil service board. For the more important 
offices, many different persons are consulted any- 
way, and the appointing power certainly ought 
to consult those who are disinterested and not 
burden legislators with this absolutely improper 
function. Put your mind on it. 


Do It Now 


— time will probably never come when our 
army is put in a position of sharp antago- 
nism to the orders of the people as enacted by the 
legislatures. In order, however, that such a ca- 
tastrophe may be avoided with certainty, it is 
necessary that the army should be as soon as pos- 
sible made a natural and harmonious part of our 
civil life. That is why we think Mr. Post’s 
series of articles in HARPER’s WEEKLY was pub- 
lished none too soon. It has occasioned us re- 
gret that army officers, almost without exception, 
show nothing but the anger with which a stand- 
pat organization nearly always meets any sug- 
gestions that it ought to bring itself up to date. 


Authority 


APOLEON’S tent door was always open. 
Everybody had access to him. We recom- 
mend this fact to those soldiers who are scolding 
at the facts we have printed about courts-martial 
but are not answering them. Some of these 
soldiers observe that it is necessary to maintain 
discipline. Connie Mack maintains discipline. 
So does any successful foreman of a factory. 
Discipline does not require class distinction. 


Remark to a Club 


HE attack of the Army and Navy Club of 
New York on Harprr’s WEEKLY has inter- 
ested us mainly through fixing our minds on the 
atmosphere of that club. The principal occupa- 
tion of the members is drinking cocktails. Go 
into it or many another club of the kind and 
you will have hard work breaking through the 
number of persons who wish to show you the hos- 
pitality of the bar. Ask where the library is 
and you will create embarrassment. 


oe 





The Lightning Express 


HE Democratic Party is composed of pro- 

gressives and reactionaries. So is the Pro- 
gressive Party. So is the Republican Party. 
As the Democrats are in power, the division is 
the more striking. Woodrow Wilson is repre- 
senting progress so brilliantly and so fearlessly 
that his party leaders are dizzy. They could 
scarcely fight on the tariff and on currency. The 
canal tolls question gave them the opportunity, 
and hence the affectionate getting together of 
Hearst, Champ Clark, and the Murphy con- 
tingent, headed by Fitzgerald and O’Gorman. 
The President’s safety lies exclusively in the fact 
that the public likes the way he is doing his job. 
Every party needs a great leader. No party 
could be kept in the vanguard without one. The 
public also needs guides, but it does more or less 
thinking on its own account. Just now it is im- 
agining what Clark or Hearst would have been 
up to, had one of them been president. It is 
reflecting on why Hearst, Clark, and Murphy 
belong together. 


An Allegory 


EVERAL tramps were accustomed to jump- 
ing on moving freight trains. The situation 

once tempted them to try to jump aboard an ex- 
press. As a result, they were soon sprawling 
about the neighborhood in various stages of de- 
moralization, blaming one another for the fool- 
hardy enterprise and agreeing that thereafter 
they would wait. 

“There will be a freight along soon,” said one. 

“Yes,” said another. ‘That is the sensible 
way to travel. We won’t do anything so foolish 
again.” 

So they proceeded according to their nature, 
but the express went forward without them. 


Another Allegory 


HE palm tree drops its leaves as they lose 
their youth. Those leaves are not entirely 
lost. They have a function. They play a part 
in the history of progress. They make excellent 
fertilizers. 


A Changing View 
GENERATION ago, parents talked a great 


deal about what their children owed to 
them. Personally we do not come across any of 
that kind of parents now. They are much more 
likely to talk about how much their children by 
their very existence do for them. 
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America and England 


Soe Ulster trouble at bottom is not religious. 
It is a question of democracy. If the army 
had not been essentially an aristocratic organ- 
ization, it would not have taken such a positive 
stand. The aristocracy of England is sore over 
the shearing of the powers of the House of Lords 
and the progressive measures introduced by 
Lloyd George. It seems to us improbable that 
the aristocracy succeeded in getting the King to 


_go beyond his constitutional function of consult- 


ing and advising. We do not believe the royal 
prerogative is in question at all. The issue is 
simply whether the change from an aristocratic 
to a democratic civilization can be made without 
conflict. The United States is many years be- 
hind Great Britain in experiments in modern 
sociology. Such experiments will soon receive 
a large impetus, now that the tariff and the 
currency measures have been passed and 
the trust legislation is likely to be passed. If 
we ever do get to a dangerous situation, it 
will be along economic lines, as our social 
classes are not nearly so distinct as our eco- 
nomic classes. The best hope for smooth 
settlement in the relations between capital and 
labor lies in the Industrial Commission. There- 
fore, everyone ought to take seriously the work 
of that Commission. 


Disagreeing with Sheridan 


oa “The School for Scandal,” Sir Peter Teazle 
observed to Sir Oliver Surface: 

“This is a damned wicked world, Sir Oliver, 
and the fewer we praise the better.” 

The drift of opinion is that the world is not so 
wicked as Sir Peter thought, but a still stronger 
drift of opinion is that we improve it much 
faster by believing the good than by condemning 
the bad. 


The Philippines 


NDIA is often spoken of as one country, and 
this mistake counts heavily when people 
criticize the policy of Great Britain, not realizing 
that the tract is inhabited by different tribes 
which, in the absence of European control, mur- 
dered one another, destroyed industry, inflicted 
incalculable hardship, and had no bond of hu- 
manity that could conceivably result in what we 
call self-government. To a less extent, the same 
is true of the Philippines. There also are many 
entirely different tribes, incapable even of under- 
standing one another. Today there are as many 
Filipinos speaking English as spoke Spanish 
after so long a control by Spain, and this spread 
of a common language, carrying with it the foun- 
dation ideas of civilization, is hurrying those 
regions toward freedom far faster than they 
could be hurried by the technical form of self- 
government. The wise course has been that 
just now being taken by the Administration in 
increasing the powers of the local legislature. 
Those powers will be again limited, or much in- 
creased, according to the results, and experience 
alone will tell us when we can with justice to the 
Filipinos themselves retire entirely from the 


Islands. 





Jefferson and the Canal 


S the country is congratulating itself on the 
completion of the Panama Canal, and ad- 
miring the men who have carried out the enter- 
prise, and speculating on the effect on industry, 
on the Pacific Coast, on our naval requirements, 
on trade routes, and on such ethical standards 
as were brought up in connection with canal tolls, 
it is interesting and just to remember that the 
man who first made inquiry about this project 
in behalf of his country was Thomas Jefferson. 
While in residence at Paris as the Minister of 
the United States, accredited to the French Court, 
Jefferson wrote to William Carmichael, the 
American Commissioner at Madrid: 


Paris, Dec. 11, 1787. 

I have been told that the cutting through the Isthmus 
of Panama, which the world has so often wished. and sup- 
posed practicable, has at times been thought of by the gov” 
ernment of Spain, and that they once proceeded so far as 
to have a survey and examination made of the ground, but 
that the result was either impracticability or too great diffi- 
culty. Probably the Count de Campomanes, or Don Ulloa, 
can give you information on this head. I should be exceed- 
ingly pleased to get as minute details as possible on it, and 
even copies of the survey, report, etc., if they could be ob- 
tained at a moderate expense. I take the liberty of asking 
your assistance in this. 


Jefferson is criticized, from time to time, and 
there were plenty of weaknesses in his nature as 
a man of action, but the passing of years leaves 
his reputation for foresight and penetration ex- 
tremely high. His thought has touched more of 
the institutions of our country than that of any 
other man. 


Tenney’s Case Again 


OSEPH MEDILL PATTERSON’S knowl- 
edge of baseball has been admitted in these 
columns at the same time that we conceded 
doubt about the choice of Tenney for first base, 
but insisted that in comparing Tenney and Wil- 
son Mr. Patterson again exhibited his failure 
to understand the President or to appreciate 
some aspects of progress. An intimate friend 
of ours who played third base on the ’Varsity 
while we were in college, writes as follows: 
I have just read “‘The Case of Tenney.” I remember 
playing against him in my and his salad days, and at that 
time he was certainly a little brother to a wild cat. If Mr. 


Patterson’s estimate of Wilson’s temperament is as accurate 
as it is of Tenney’s we should not worry. 


Perhaps Mr. Patterson’s estimate of Tenney 
was made after that player began to slow up. At 
any rate, we think the brilliant Chicago editor 
has another guess coming, certainly on the Presi- 
dent, and possibly on candidates for first base in 
the “all time team.” 


A Player 
OHN P. WAGNER, sometimes called “Honus” 


and sometimes called “Hans,” never wrote 
a newspaper article. He never went on the 
stage and he never posed for moving pictures. 
When the Federals made him an offer, he said 
that Manager Clark overrated him and was 
already paying him more than he was worth. 
He has made a lot of money, but he has made it 
entirely by playing shortstop. 
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Two Pitchers 


N some subjects, we are not bigoted, but on 
baseball we are. It always makes us cross 
to hear Walter Johnson called the greatest 
pitcher of his day. Does he mean as much to the 
other eight men on the team as Mathewson 
does? That Mathewson recently spoke of John- 
son as the greatest pitcher alive added to Johnson’s 
glory, but still more to that of the magnanimous 
and almost perfect athlete who paid the tribute. 


John Masefield on Political Unity 
OHN MASEFIELD, whose poetry is so repre- 


sentative of the spirit of our time, has sought 


| adventure of all kinds. Although he is an Eng- 


lishman, he worked for a while, when he was a 
young man, in the bar of a Raines Law Hotel in 
New York. Perhaps that experience had some- 
thing to do with his view of*English charity: 


Quite your damndest want of grace 

Is what you do to save your face— 
Your Christmas gifts of shoddy blankets 
That every working soul may thank its 
Loving parson, loving squire 

Through whom he can’t afford a fire. 
Your well-packed bench, your prison pen, 
To keep them something less than men. 
O, what you are, and what you preach, 
And what you do, and what you teach 
Is not God’s Word, nor honest schism 
But Devil’s cant and pauperism. 


Not only Tammany, but other corrupt munici- 
pal machines in the United States, survive largely 
through the kind of charity that helps the in- 
dividual in his more immediate troubles and 
then steals and misgoverns to such an extent that 
life is made appreciably harder. These little 
charities, carried on constantly twelve months 
in the year, make such an impression that it is 
difficult to beat Tammany except when the big 
thefts and big wastes are shown up in some 
dramatic fashion. 


Perhaps 


— Currency Bill was entrusted to Repre- 
sentative Glass in the House and he did his 
work well. Probably he was so absorbed that he 
did not follow the performances of the News, of 
Lynchburg, Va., a paper which he owns. As that 
journal is in general a liberal organ, we were 
much surprised to find it violently opposing the 
codrdinate college at the University of Virginia. 
Has editor Addison ever read these lines of 


Clough? 


Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


For while the tired waves vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back through creeks and inlets making, 
Come silent, flooding in, the main. 


This year’s defeat was so nearly a victory that we 
look upon it as showing the rapid progressive 
tendencies of the South. Possibly by the time 
the bill comes up in two years the News will 
have altered its position through pondering more 
freely on the subject. 





An Early Muckraker 


T was always toward the ideal that Socrates was 
urging his companions, and he never ceased. 
Here are some of the things he said: 


While I have life and strength, I shall never cease from 
the practice and teaching of philosophy, exhorting any one 
whom I meet and saying to him after my manner: “You, 
my friend—a citizen of the great and mighty and wise 
city of Athens—are you not ashamed of heaping up the 
greatest amount of money and honor and reputation, and 
caring so little about wisdom and truth and the greatest 
improvement of the soul, which you never heed or regard 
at all?” For I know that this is the command of God. 

So it has been throughout history. The im- 
portant moral reformer has always had at bot- | 
tom the same task—to urge the claims of the spirit 
against the claims of money and worldly position. 
Socrates, to be sure, got the hemlock in the end, | 
but he helped his city and had fun doing it. 


The Waste of Fashion 
WOMAN who binds her legs so tight that | 


she falls down and breaks her neck is do- 
ing better no doubt than if she binds her waist, 
but she is acting with considerable foolishness. If 
fashions change every few months, affecting alike 
plutocrats and shop-girls, it means that millions 
are kept employed at useless instead of useful 
work. Let us hope that the “furnishing employ- 
ment” childishness deceives few. Anybody can 
understand that the human race would be better 
occupied in making things it needs than things it | 
doesn’t. The shop-girls should not be blamed. | 
In imitating the more prosperous woman, they 
are trying for freedom, for recognition, for light. 
The stand against wastefulness must come from | 
women who could afford to be wasteful if they | 
preferred. Perhaps over-attention to fashion is 
one of the penalties we pay for keeping well-to-do 
women from useful occupations. Not giving 
complete rein to expression in individuals in va- 
ried forms of service or intellectual interests 
encourages self-expression in more trivial ways. 
The only way to get rid of absurd occupations 
is to put in their place other possibilities no less 
interesting and far more worth while. 


A Sound Position 


HEN the only amendment before Con- 

gress relating to woman suffrage de- 
manded the enfranchisement of women every- 
where, we remained silent about it, because we 
did not think it a sound interpretation of self- 
government to force so fundamental a social 
change, regardless of the desires of those localities 
which might be in no degree prepared. An 
amendment, however, has since been introduced 
which has our full approval. It merely sweeps 
away absurd restrictions by state constitutions, 
and leaves the matter in the hands of the major- 
ity of voters in every state, which is the only 
sound democratic position. An amendment of 
that kind certainly deserves to pass. It is ab- 
surd that if the voters in any state have pro- 
gressed enough to wish to enfranchise women they 
should be prevented by a state constitution that 





requires, for example, ninety-seven referendums 
| in succession, or perhaps a majority of at least 
| eighty-six per cent. 
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The Writer 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 
Illustrated by Guy Pene du Bois 


ME: GALSWORTHY’S knowledge of modern life is profound and thoughtful, but his style is 

never heavy, and he is always gentle. His lastest book, “The Dark Flower,” has been very 
widely read in America. The ten stories, of which this is the first, are word-pictures of types 
of people as often met with in America as in England. The writer’s own title for the series is 
*‘Extravagance.” There are many kinds of extravagance besides the over-emphasis of luxury 


VERY morning when he woke up his first thought 
was: “How am I?” For it was extremely impor- 
tant that he should be well, seeing that when he 

was not well he could neither produce what he knew he 
ought, nor contemplate that lack of production with 
equanimity. Having discovered that he did not ache 
anywhere, he would say to his wife: “Are you all right?” 
and, while she was answering, he would think: “ Yes— 
if I make that last chapter pass subjectively through his 
personality, then I had better—” and so on. Not hav- 
ing heard whether his wife were all right he would get 
out of bed, and do that which he called “abdominal cult,” 
for it was necessary that he should digest his food and 
preserve his figure, and while he was doing it he would 
partly think: “I am doing this well,” and partly he 
would think: “That fellow in the Parnassus is quite 
wrong—he simply doesn’t see—” And pausing for a 
moment with nothing on, and his toes level with the top 
of a chest of drawers, he would say to his wife: “What I 
think about that Parnassus fellow is that he doesn’t 
grasp the fact that my books—” And he would not 
fail to hear her answer warmly: “Of course he doesn’t, 
he’s a perfect idiot.”” He would then shave. This was 
his most creative moment, and he would soon cut him- 
self and utter a little groan, for it would be needful 
now to find his special cotton wool and stop the bleeding, 
which was a paltry business, and not favorable to the 
flight of genius. And if his wife, taking advantage of 
the incident, said something which she had long been 
waiting to say, he would answer, wondering a little what 
it was she had said, and thinking: “There it is, I get no 
time for steady thought.” 

Having finished shaving he would bathe, and a phil- 
osophical conclusion would almost invariably come to 
him just before he douched himself with cold—so that 
he would pause, and call out through the door: “You 
know, I think the Supreme Principle—’” And while 
his wife was answering he would resume the drowning of 
her words, having fortunately remembered just in time 
that his circulation would suffer if he did not douse him- 
self with cold while he was still warm. He would dry 
himself dreamily developing that theory of the Universe, 
and imparting it to his wife in sentences that seldom 
had an end, so that it was not necessary for her to an- 
swer them. While dressing he would stray a little, 
thinking: “Why can’t I concentrate myself on my work 
—it’s awful!”’ And if he had by any chance a button 
off, he would present himself rather unwillingly, feeling 
that it was a waste of histime. Watching her frown from 
sheer self-effacement over her sewing, he would think: 
“She is wonderful! How can she put up with doing 
things for me all day long?” And he would fidget a 
little, feeling in his bones that the postman had already 
come. 

He went down always thinking: “Oh! hang it—this 
infernal post taking up all my time!”’ And as he neared 
the breakfast room, he would quicken his pace; seeing 
a large pile of letters on the table, he would say, auto- 
matically: “Curse!” and his eyes would brighten. If 
—as seldom happened—there were not a green-colored 
wrapper enclosing mentions of him in the press, he would 
murmur: “Thank God!” and his face would fall. 


[7 was his custom to eat feverishly, walking a good 
deal, and reading about himself, and when his wife 

tried to bring him to a sense of his disorder, he would 

tighten his lips without a word, and think: “I have a 

good deal of self-control.” 
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He seldom commenced work before eleven, for though 
he always intended to, he found it practically impossible 
not to dictate to his wife things about himself, such as 
how he could not lecture here; or where he had been 
born; or how much he would take for this; and why he 
would not consider that; together with those letters 
which began: 





My dear 
Thanks tremendously for your letter about my book, and 
its valuable criticism. Of course, I think you are quite wrong. 
You don’t seem to have grasped. ... In fact I don’t 
think you ever quite do me justice. . . . 
Yours affectionately, 


When his wife had copied those that might be valuable 
after he was dead, he would stamp the envelopes, and 
exclaiming: “Nearly eleven—my God!” would go some- 
where where they think. 

It was during those hours when he sat in a certain 
chair with a pen in his hand that he was able to rest 
from thought about himself; save, indeed, in those mo- 
ments, not too frequent, when he could not help reflect- 
ing: “That’s a fine page—I have seldom written any- 
thing better”; or in those moments, too frequent, when 
he sighed deeply, and thought: “I am not the man I was.” 
About half-past one he would get up with the pages in 
his hand and seeking out his wife would give them to her 
to read, remarking: “Here’s the wretched stuff—no good 
at all’’; and taking a position where he thought she could 
not see him, would do such things as did not prevent his 
knowing what effect the pages made on her. If the effect 
was good he would often feel how wonderful she was; if 
it was not good he had at once a chilly sensation in the 
pit of his stomach, and ate very little lunch. 

When in the afternoons he took his walks abroad he 
passed great quantities of things and people without 
noticing, because he was thinking deeply on such ques- 
tions as whether he were more of an observer, or more of 
an imaginative artist; whether he were properly appre- 
ciated in Germany; and particularly whether one were 
not in danger of thinking too much about oneself. But 
every now and then he would stop and say to himself: 
“T really must see more of life, I really must take in more 
fuel”’; and he would passionately fix his eyes on a cloud, 
or a flower, or a man walking, and there would instantly 
come into his mind the thought: “I have written twenty 
books—ten more will make thirty—that cloud is gray”’; 
or: “That fellow X is jealous of me—this flower is 
blue”; or: “This man is walking very—very— D n 
the Morning Muff, it always runs me down!” And 
he would have a sort of sore, beaten feeling, knowing that 
he had not observed those things as accurately as he 
would have wished to. 








[DURING these excursions, too, he would often re- 

flect impersonally upon matters of the day, large 
questions of Art, Public Policy, and the Human Soul; 
and would almost instantly find that he had always 
thought this or that; and at once see the necessity for 
putting his conclusion forward in his book or in the press, 
phrasing it of course in a way that no one else could; and 
there would start up before him little bits of newspaper 
with these words on them: “No one perhaps save Mr. 
could have so ably set forth the Case for Baluchis- 
stan.” Or: “In the Daily Miracle there is a noble let- 
ter from that eminent writer Mr. pleading against 
the hyperspiritualism of our age.” 
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“TI really must see more of life, I really must take in more fuel; and he would passionately fix his eyes upon a cloud 


Very often he would say to himself, as he walked with 
eyes fixed on things that he did not see: “This existence 
is not healthy. I really must get away-and take a com- 
plete holiday and not think at all about my work; I am 


getting too self-centered.”” And he would go home and 
say to his wife: “Let’s go to Sicily or Spain, or some- 
where. Let’s get away from all this, and just live.” 
And when she answered: “How jolly!”’ he would repeat, 
a little absently: “How jolly!” considering what would 
be the best arrangement for forwarding his letters. And 
if, as sometimes happened, they did go, he would spend 
almost a whole morning, living, and thinking how jolly 
it was away from everything; but towards the after- 
noon he would begin to feel a sensation, as though he 
were a sofa that had been sat on too much, a sort of sub- 
sidence very deep within him. This would be followed 


in the evening by a disinclination to live; and that feel- 
ing would grow until on the third day he received his 
letters together with a green-colored wrapper enclosing 
some mentions of himself, and he would say: “Those 
fellows—no getting away from them!” and feel irresis- 
tibly impelled to sit down. Having done so he would 
take up his pen, not writing anything, indeed, because of 
the determination to “live,” as yet not quite extinct, but 
comparatively easy in his mind. On the following day 
he would say to his wife: “I believe I can work here.” 
And she would answer, smiling: “That’s splendid;” and 
he would think: “She’s wonderful!” and begin to write. 

On other occasions, while walking the streets or about 
the countryside, he would suddenly be appalled at his 
own ignorance, and would say to himself: “I know 
simply nothing—I must read.” And going home he 

‘ 
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would dictate to his wife the names of a number of books 
to be procured from the library. When they arrived he 
would look at them a little gravely and think: “By 
Jove! Have I got to read those?” and the same even- 
ing he would take one up. He would not, however, get 
beyond the fourth page if it were a novel, before he 
would say: “Muck! He can’t write!” and would feel 
absolutely stimulated to take up his own pen and write 
something that was worth reading. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, he would put the novel down after the third 
page, exclaiming: “By Jove! He can write!” And 
there would rise within him such a sense of dejection at 
his own inferiority, that he would feel simply compelled 
to try and see whether he really was inferior. 


UT if the book were not a novel he sometimes fin- 
ished the first chapter before one of two feelings 
came over him: either, that what he had just read was 
what he had himself long thought—that, of course, 
would be when the book was a good one; or that what 
he had just read was not true, or at all events debatable. 
In each of these events he found it impossible to go on 
reading, but would remark to his wife: “This fellow 
says what I’ve always said;” or: “This fellow says so 
and so; now I say—” and he would argue the matter 
with her, taking both sides of the question, so as to save 
her all unnecessary speech. 

There were times when he felt that he absolutely must 
hear music, and he would enter the concert hall with 
his wife in the pleasurable certainty that he was going 
to lose himself. Towards the middle of the second 
number, especially if it happened to be music that he 
liked, he would begin to nod; and presently, on waking 
up, would get a feeling that he really was an artist. 
From that moment on he was conscious of certain noises 
being made somewhere in his neighborhood causing a 
titillation of his nerves, favorable to deep and earnest 
thoughts about his work. On going out his wife would 
ask him: “Wasn’t the Mozart lovely?” or “How did 
you like the Strauss?”’ and he would answer: “Rather!” 
wondering a little which was which; or he would look at 
her out of the corner of his eye, and glance secretly at 
the program to see whether he had really heard them. 

He was extremely averse to being interviewed, or 
photographed and all that sort of publicity, and only 
made exceptions in most cases because his wife would 
say to him: “Oh! I think you ought;” or because he 
could not bear to refuse anybody anything; together, 
perhaps, with a sort of latent dislike of waste, deep down 
in his soul. When he saw the results he never failed to 
ejaculate: ‘‘Never again! No, really—never again! 
The whole thing is wrong and stupid!” And he would 
order a few copies. 


FrOoR he dreaded nothing so much as the thought that 
he might become an egoist, and knowing the dan- 
gers of his profession fought continually against it. Of- 
ten he would complain to his wife: “I don’t think of 
you enough.”” And she would smile, and say: “Don’t 
you?” And he would feel better, having confessed his 
soul. Sometimes for an hour at a time he would make 
really heroic efforts not to answer her without having 
first grasped what she had said; and to check a tendency 
that he sometimes feared was growing on him, to say: 
“What?” whether he had heard or no. In truth, he 
was not (as he often said) constitutionally given to small 
talk. Conversation that did not promise a chance of 
dialectic victory was hardly to his liking; so that he felt 
bound in sincerity to eschew it, which sometimes caused 
him to sit silent for “quite a while” as the Americans 
have phrased it. But once committed to an argument 
he found it difficult to leave off, having a natural, if 
somewhat sacred, belief in his own convictions. 
His attitude to his creations was perhaps peculiar. 
He either did not mention them, or touched on them, 
if absolutely obliged, with a light and somewhat dis- 





paraging tongue; this did not indeed come from any 
real distrust of them, but rather from a superstitious 
feeling that one must not tempt Providence in the sol- 
emn things of life. If other people touched on them in 
the same way he had, not unnaturally, a feeling of real 
pain, such as comes to a man when he sees an instance 
of cruelty or injustice. And though something always 
told him that it was neither wise nor dignified to notice 
outrages of this order, he would mutter to his wife: 
“Well, I suppose it is true—I can’t write;” feeling per- 
haps that—if he could not with decency notice such in- 
juries, she might. And, indeed, she did, using warmer 
words than even he felt justified, which was soothing. 

After tea it was his habit to sit down a second time 
pen in hand; not infrequently he would spend 
those hours divided between the feeling that it was his 
duty to write something, and the feeling that it was his 
duty not to write anything if he had nothing to say; 
and he generally wrote a good deal; for deep down he 
was convinced that if he did not write he would grad- 
ually fade away till there would be nothing left for him 
to read and think about, and though he was often tempted 
to believe and even to tell his wife that fame was an un- 
worthy thing, he always deferred that pleasure, afraid 
perhaps of too much happiness. 


N regard to the society of his fellows he liked almost 
anybody, though a little impatient with those, es- 
pecially authors, who took themselves too seriously; 
and there were just one or two that he really could not 
stand, they were so obviously full of jealousy, a passion 
of which he was naturally intolerant, and had of course 
no need to indulge in. And he would speak of them with 
extreme dryness—nothing more, disdaining to disparage. 
It was, perhaps, a weakness in him that he found it dif- 
ficult to accept adverse criticism as anything but an 
expression of that same yellow sickness; and yet there 
were moments when no words would adequately convey 
his low opinion of his own powers. At such times he 
would seek out his wife and confide to her his conviction 
that he was a poor thing, no good at all, without a thought 
in his head; and while she was replying: “Rubbish! 
You know there’s nobody to hold a candle to you,” or 
words to that effect, he would look at her tragically, and 
murmur: “Ah! you’re prejudiced!” Only at such su- 
preme moments of dejection, indeed, did he feel it a pity 
that he had married her, seeing how much more con- 
vincing her words would have been, if he had not. 

He never read the papers till the evening, partly be- 
cause he had not time, and partly because he so seldom 
found anything in them. This was not remarkable, for 
he turned their leaves quickly, pausing, indeed, natur- 
ally, if there were any mention of his name; and if his 
wife asked him whether he had read this or that, he would 
answer “No,” surprised at the funny things that seemed 
to interest her. 

Before going to bed he would sit and smoke. And 
sometimes fancies would come to him, and sometimes 
none. Once in a way he would look up at the stars, 
and think: “What a worm I am! This wonderful In- 
finity! I must get more of it—more of it into my work; 
more of the feeling that the whole is marvelous and great, 
and man a little clutch of breath and dust, an atom, a 
straw, a nothing!” 

And a sort of exaltation would seize on him, so that 
he knew that if only he did get that into his work, as he 
wished to, as he felt at that moment that he could, he 
would be the greatest writer the world had ever seen, 
the greatest man, almost greater than he wished to be, 
almost too great to be mentioned in the press, greater 
than Infinity itselfi—for would he not be Infinity’s cre- 
ator? And suddenly he would check himself with the 
thought: “I must be careful—I must be careful. If I 
let my brain go at this time of night, I shan’t write a 
decent word tomorrow!” 


And he would drink some milk and go to bed. 
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This picture though it is not much 
Like Zangwill, is not void of worth 

E It has one true Zangwillian touch 

| It looks like no one else on earth. 
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George Bernard Shaw—Oh, yes, I know 

I did him not so long ago. 

But then you see I like to do 

. George Bernard Shaw ( George likes 
it too.) 
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Here’s Sargeant doing the Duchess X 
In pink velours and peagreen checks. 
“It helps,” says he, “to lift your Grace 
A bit above the commonplace.” 
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The Pragmatic Test 


By M. T. M. 


THs is a true story told by the woman herself in her own words. 


It ts a bit of real life, 


and it shows better than volumes of technical praise the kind of influence which the 
philosopher William James exerted over the lives of many, especially over the leaders of thought 


died and it seems scarcely a twelve- 

month since he wrote me “ Your letter 
which I find on my return from a week 
away is, on the whole, the most monu- 
mentally flattering testimonial I ever 
received. I wish it might all go on my 
tombstone!” 

Not a tribute from his peers—not a 
recognition from the high courts of philos- 
ophy—only the story of what his thinking 
has meant in the life of a single individual 
—a woman! 

And yet, perhaps, the story in its com- 
pleteness is a supreme appreciation of his 
work, if you apply to it the pragmatic 
test—‘‘that it shall make a difference.” 
It may be that the actual facts more 
perfectly demonstrate the postulates of 
Mr. James’ psychology, the hypotheses 
of his philosophy, than the dictum of 
some profound scholar. 

The tale, without elaboration, runs as 
follows. It is intensely personal—so 
intensely my own experience that while 
good taste might suggest an impersonal 
telling, I cannot write it except intimately 
and of myself. 

At sixteen years of age I left the school- 
room, with the fantastic ignorance of 
youth tinctured with the superficial 
teachings of the fashionable private school 
of more than twenty yearsago. Marriage 
and motherhood succeeded a gay girl- 
hood and I answered enthusiastically to 
these absorbing interests; but, absorbing 
though they were they failed to eliminate 
my passionate love of books, of poetry, 
fiction, and philosophy—a love that has 
possessed me always. I was _ twelve 
years old when, by chance, I found Emer- 
son, and was happy. I was fifteen when 
I discovered Schopenhauer, and gloated. 
And from that time forth, all untutored, 
with no knowledge of psychology; or any 
direction, I fed indiscriminately upon the 
different theories of ‘““Becoming.” I was 
never free from the urge “to form a con- 
ception of the frame of things which 
should rationalize my _ universe.” I 
searched diligently but I found only un- 
thinkable notions, and my mind swung 
between the depressing pessimism of the 
Rubaiyat, and the exuberant pantheism 
of Whitman. I failed utterly to under- 
stand either myself or my world. 

Then came tragedy—death, illness, 
poverty. A great responsibility facing 
me—the terrible, practical demands of 
life for myself and others imposed where 
there was neither strength nor fitness for 
the burden. 

Prostrated I stared into the black, 
pathless future—nor could I see a footing 
for the first step. Then, one day, all 
casually, I came upon a volume of Wil- 
liam James’ psychology, the first book of 
psychology I had ever laid eyes upon. 
For the moment I glanced, then I was 
interested, fascinated, chained breathless 
to the book! I scarcely slept, until in 
ten days I had consumed the contents 
of those two big volumes, yes—literally 
bolted them as the lad does some yarn 
of Sherlock Holmes; and already I had 
come to a decision. I would teach— 
teach psychology. It was a revelation, 


I: was a year ago that William James 
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a “variety of religious experience.” I 
must teach it! 

I sat down and wrote a letter to Mr. 
James. I had been reading the great 
books of the world all my life, but I had 
never been impelled to write to an author 
before. There was nothing in the letter 
of my personal straits, it was simply an 
irresistible impulse to speak to this new 
friend whom I had come to know so well, 
Nor did I broach my project in any way 
or speak about myself—only of the book, 
and into what a beautiful, clear compre- 
hension it had brought me, and of the 
splendid joy of inspiring companionship 
I got from the reading. 

Fancy! A text-book, and I feeling all 
the exhilaration and charm of a journey 
with some gifted, delicately humorous 
comrade. So I wrote, and by return 
mail I received my first letter from Wil- 
liam James. 


Cambridge, August 13, 1906. 
Dear Madam: 
Your letter was well inspired! Such things 
are a writer’s real reward, and I thank you. 
It doesn’t appear from your words that you 
have read other works of mine than the 
Principles of Psychology. I should like to 
send you another volume, if this be the case, 
so won't you please let me know just which of 
my books you possess. 
Sincerely yours, 
Wo. JAMES. 


Quick with pleasure at the thought of 
receiving a book from Mr. James himself, 
I replied at some length, suggesting that 
he send me “‘The Will to Believe.” The 
opening quotation of this article is from 
the letter which came with that volume, 
and which reads in full: 


Cambridge, Aug. 22, ’06. 
Dear Mrs. 

Your second letter, which I find on my return 
from a week away, is on the whole, the most 
monumentally flattering testimonial I ever 
received. I wish it might all go on my tomb- 
stone! But the beauty of it is that it finds in 
my poor works exactly those qualities which if 
wishing could produce results by magic, I 
should wish to be found there. So I augur that 
you apprehend me truly, and am proportion- 
ately “‘set up.” 

I send you with great pleasure my “W to 
B.” of which the first essay is called by some 
of my friends, ““The Will to Deceive” and 
“The Will to Make-believe,” and other epi- 
grammatic distortions. I have no fear but 
that you will rightly understand its doctrine, 
and will enjoy the other essays also. 

Believe me, dear Madam, with real gratitude, 

Yours sincerely, 
Wo. JAMEs. 





I have spoken of my experience as a 
demonstration of the postulates of his 
psychology—of the fundamental fact 
that all thinking is for the purpose of 
action, or more strictly, that the function 
of thought is threefold—the external 
stimulus, the internal direction, and the 
resultant action. I had received my 
stimulus and I proceeded to act. Though 
eight years had passed since my thirtieth 
birthday I decided to enter a University. 

I realized that if I were to achieve the 
senior rank for which I had applied, my 
individual study must stand the test of 
examination and my heart quickens yet 
at the memory of those momentous 
interviews with the heads of the different 
departments, while I gratefully recall the 


consideration that quieted the intense 
nervous anxiety which, upon these oc- 
casions, would seem to grip my very 
throat and leave me inarticulate. There 
were many such interviews, each one 
fraught with a palpitating suspense, but 
I gained the necessary credits and ar- 
ranged my courses to give me special 
work in psychology and kindred subjects. 

Elated at my success, it was still an 
ordeal for me to enter a classroom after 
so many years, such an alien figure I 
seemed in my black frock, moving among 
these boys and girls in the fresh bright- 
ness of their happy youth. But they were 
dear to me, those children. Often they 
would walk to and fro with me, prettily 
making me one of themselves, and I bor- 
rowed from their good cheer. Then my 
own lad was a “prep,” and we could go to 
school together, so there was much be- 
side the exhilaration of the study to com- 
pensate for days of pain and weariness 
which made the work often difficult, 
sometimes impossible, and at the end 
of the year, I received my degree. This, 
however, was insufficient. I felt the need 
of further knowledge, but my finances 
were exhausted and I had to borrow 
money to go to one of the great centers for 
the delight of a broader vision. 


hs following autumn I obtained a 

position as a teacher of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy in a Woman’s Col- 
lege, and I was thus enabled to meet my 
responsibilities. 

Meanwhile I had hurried hungrily to 
find what Mr. James had to tell me when 
he would cross the great divide between 
the seen and the unseen. The Physical 
was marvelously rationalized, what would 
he say of the Metaphysical? An eager 
study of the “Will to Believe” and other 
essays left me stimulated but uncon- 
vinced. Reading the “Sentiment of 
Rationality”» moved me to publish “A 
Protest Against the Habit of Thinking.” 
I presumed to send it to Mr. James with 
a letter, which won this reply: 


Cambridge, Jan. 3, 1907. 
Dear Mrs.—— 

I think both your letter and your article (wh. 
I re-enclose) “‘bully”—I wish 1 had a copy 
of the article to keep. 

Not that you have finished the matter, for 
thought evidently has an indestructible func- 
tion. But the limits must be drawn and your 
paradoxical thesis wakes one up to the problem. 
I think that “pragmatism” settles it; but can’t 
go into that in a letter. Wait till I send you 
my book on that subject, six months or more 
hence! 

With wishes for a happy 1907, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
M. JAMES. 


Immediately upon its publication came 
the promised “Pragmatism,” which I 
read at a sitting and then studied. You 
know it is a shock at first and makes you 
gasp, but less so, I think, to any one 
steeped in the James’ psychology. 

In answer to my acknowledgments and 
comments, Mr. James writes: 

“Of some five hundred letters that 
I have received since the publication of 
‘Pragmatism,’ I have reserved yours with 
one or two others as offering the most 
fertilizing criticism.” 
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And now I was completely enveloped 
in the atmosphere of the psychology for 
I was teaching it while I pursued the 
intermediate writing of the author, done be- 
tween the publication of the “Psychology” 


and “Pragmatism”. Thus I discovered 
the beautiful coherence and consistency 
of the system, the “leading qualities” 
of the scientific truths, in which are 
implicit the philosophy or Pragmatism. 


Three years I taught, with a satis- 
fying measure of success—taught fully 
and freely the James system of truth 
from foundation to pinnacle, and _ still 
I had never told him, he had never 
known of my practical need, nor of any 
result following upon my acquaintance 
with his psychology. During this time 
I not only taught, I talked, and thus 
talking I came to know another mind 





in May, I wrote to Mr. James and told 
him all as it had happened. My last letter 
from him came a few days later: 


95 Irving St., 
Cambridge, June 4, ‘09. 





Dear Mrs. 

How little you revealed when you wrote to 
me so many months ago that you were riding 
the economic and practical as well as the intel- 
Jectual whirlwind! Your letter this time is 
deeply interesting to me as a revelation not 

















The scales fell from my eyes, and I could 
see clearly. 

AsI said, I was teaching the Psychology, 
teaching it not as a technicality, but in 
the way it came to me, as a comprehen- 
sion of the most vital facts of life. The 
famous chapter on “Habit,” the discus- 
sion of “The Self,’ “The Stream of 
Consciousness” and “The Will” give 
the actual knowledge of oneself—the 
inevitableness of the law, that “to sow 
a thought is to reap an action, to sow an 
action is to reap a habit, to sow a habit 
is to reap a character, and to sow a char- 
acter is to reap a destiny’—and this, 
as no external, arbitrary dictum, but the 
basis of our being, the very fabric of our 
brain. 





such as my own had been, a mind sick 
with doubt, numb with negations, starved 
on barren philosophies, and, even as I, 
so this hungry mind fed greedily upon 
the tonic truths and came to new courage 
and hope. 

Then there happened a strange thing! 

Brooded over by the vital warmth of 
this most human of all philosophers there 
sprang to life between us a sentiment that 
was not wholly intellectual but in which 
heart and mind spoke with one voice. 
Thus two souls are facing the East to- 
gether and living with Pragmatism and 
William James for the watchword, and 
where there had been the depth of dark- 
ness, there shines the perfect day. 

Then, and not till then, two years ago 








only of an intellect attuned to “psychology” 
as I understand it, but of a character “adapted” 
to an environment that demands good-will, 
enthusiasm, hope, and a sense for taking hold 
of realities. I congratulate you most heartily 
on your success, on your “looks” and on those 
of your friends as portrayed by the fotograf, 
and on your surgeon-poet !—and I send auguries 
for a long and happy life. 

As for the address—the enclosed card will 
explain how things stand with me in that 
regard. I can’t doit! It’s too deadly! The 
fact is that I’m too much of an invalid in these 
days to do anything except say “no” to the 
various calls to which my growing newspaper 
reputation exposes me, and talking to audiences 
goes more against the grain than anything 
within my range of experience. 

Believe me, dear Mrs. , yours most sin- 
cerely and cordially, 





Wa. JAMEs. 


My wife has greatly enjoyed your letter and 
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sends her love. I am ordering the publishers 
to send you my last book, of which I enclose 
a prospectus. The definition of temperament 
is great! 


ONY this week I have been reading 

his last book, “The Meaning of 
Truth,” and suffering with him his ex- 
asperation at the misconception of the 
Pragmatic definition of Truth which makes 
his antagonists rear a fantasy of their own 
invention and then proceed with pains- 
taking care to demolish it; and which 
forces Mr. James to exclaim “it seems 


incredible that educated and apparently 
sincere critics should so fail to catch their 
adversary’s point of view.” It is certain 
that he suffered from these misconcep- 
tions. 

William James realized that ideas breed 
drama. In a sense there were no ab- 
stractions for him, and to his mind, life 
and the world must necessarily be differ- 
ent if verifiable ideas prevailed. He was 
no dispassionate thinker. His philosophy 
was a gospel to him and he taught it with 
commensurate zeal. 





But enough! The story is told—told 
though it speaks of those deep and inti- 
mate experiences that one is fain to keep 
in the hidden recesses of the soul. Never- 
theless he said, no matter how lightly, 
“‘T wish it might all go on my tombstone,” 
and so it shall as nearly ae may be. 

The story is told, and I leave it to 
others of larger mold to speak the homage 
I feel unworthy to utter. I can only bow 
my head, while my heart, woman-fashion, 
realizes his wonderfulness and _ suffers 
at his loss. 


Maeterlinck on “Our Eternity” 


E are sorry little city street- 
\ \ walkers, with the face of the 
sky shut off from us by smoke 
and gas jets. We have forgotten how to 
front the eternal. But the savage, who 
had to stare at the naked sky and deal 
with the elements, came to terms with 
his universe. He made his peace with 
death. The thought of immortality has 
always visited first-hand men, enriching 
their humble service and silent endur- 
ance, Once on a lumber schooner, sail- 
ing from Nova Scotia to New York, the 
captain, through the long starlit even- 
ings at the tiller, told of the thoughts he 
carried in the forty years of seafaring. 
And his talk was not the gossip of ports, 
and the brawls of deserting sailors, but 
always his mind returned to the meaning 
of it all, what lay back of the deep sky 
which he had to watch so curiously, and 
what meaning lay in the narrow bitter 
life of captain and sailor. Eternity has 
always flavored the brief stint of toil and 
sorrow, and made man glad to perpet- 
uate himself, in the hope that the answer 
might break through at some later time 
to happier generations. Myriads of men 
have continued unwearied through every 
vicissitude. Sometimes they have been 
nourished by a bright evangel, apparently 
straight out of heaven, and then later 
they were darkened by recurring doubt. 
Wipe out the half-hope in some form of 
survival after death, and a despair would 
settle over the race which would lessen 
activity, and numb science itself, that 
stern proclaimer of thought’s proper bus- 
iness. The race refuses to accept a pal- 
try destiny. Just now we are undergo- 
ing the first sharp reaction from the proc- 
lamation of the dominance of natural 
law, and of man’s humble place in the 
evolutionary process. We ask to be re- 
assured about our race destiny and our 
individual career. 
Probably Maeterlinck’s is one of the 


T is not that I’m lonely as I walk the little town 
And see your clear face smiling while the twilight hovers down; 
My empty arms are aching, but with emptiness are numb, 
For they feel that pain each evening when the quiet shadows come. 


By ARTHUR H. GLEASON 


best-equipped minds now on the planet 
for this sort of thing. He is in direct 
line from Emerson, to whom he owes more 
than a little, and whom he resembles 
without at all equalling, in clarity of in- 
tellect, in easy workmanship, in serene 
arrogant spirit, untouched by conscious- 
ness of sin. He shatters pain, suffering, 
unhappiness out of eternity. There is 
no room for them, for they are a contin- 
gency of the nerves, and where in those 
vast fields is there space for the tortured 
body? He says: 

“Tt seems fairly certain that we spend 
in this world the only narrow, grudging, 
obscure, and sorrowful moment of our 
destiny. Slighted affection, shattered 
love, disappointments, failures, despair, 
betrayal, personal humiliations, as well 
as the sorrows and the loss of those whom 
it (the spirit) loves, acquire their potent 
sting only by passing through the body 
which it animates.” 


HE gives us one of the few agreeable 
summaries which have come out of 
those twenty-eight years and twenty-five 
volumes of the Proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research. He finds most 
of the communication to be telepathic, 
but of one form he writes: 

“It appears therefore to be as well 
established as a fact can be that a spirit- 
ual or nervous shape, an image, a belated 
reflexion of life, is capable of subsisting 
for some time, of releasing itself from the 
body, of surviving it, of traversing enor- 
mous distances in the twinkling of an 
eye, of manifesting itself to the living 
and, sometimes, of communicating with 
them. These more or less uneasy phan- 
tasms, often tormented with trivial cares, 
have never, although they come from 
another world, brought us one single rev- 
elation of topical interest concerning that 
world whose prodigious threshold they 
have crossed. The smallest astronomical 


Dreaming 


By WILLARD A. WATTLES 


But only that I saw your heart within your woman’s eyes, 
And knew how much I need you, with a sudden sweet surprise 

That has stripped my strength from off me, dear, and struck my glad lips dumb, 
And now I wander dreaming while the quiet shadows come. 


or biological revelation, the least secret 
of olden time, such as that of the temper 
of copper, possessed by the ancients, an 
archaeological detail, a shred of one of 
those unknown sciences which flourished 
in Egypt or Atlantis: any of these would 
form a much more decisive argument 
than hundreds of more or less literary 
reminiscences.” 


O those who go worried through their 
life about the end of it all, Maeter- 
linck brings the idea of a cosmic con- 
sciousness. ‘“‘Those who aspire to main- 
tain their ego are calling for the sufferings 
which they dread.” 

It is his purpose to reassure us about 
death. But there are multitudes today, 
so chastened by life, so unafraid of mys- 
tery, that death is no affrighting thought. 
Indeed we may envy the dead, for we 
do not injure them in their rest. Our 
desire to be like them will not mar one 
hour of their quietness. In life we are 
too weary to be at peace, but with them 
the sleep is undisturbed and profound. 
All offending and feverish elements merge 
in the stillness of an endless night. There 
can be no grief so piercing but all-mer- 
ciful death will enfold it. Bitterness 
itself will lie at rest. 

In the hope of that ending, we can en- 
dure in fortitude the sad passage of the 
years. It is sufficient to know that we 
shall inherit that gift of peace. Some- 
times we think that the release will be 
soon, but still there is delay and the 
years go heavily. But in the darkest 
hour, we know that it can be no long 
time till we are again permitted to be 
quiet. No memory will reach through 
to the silence of the place prepared— 
no memory to sting us, no hope to mis- 
lead us. No footfall will beat an echo of 
brief hope. No voice of betrayal will 
carry into that infinitude. We shall be 
let alone. 


It is not that I long for you until my eyes are wet 
With memories you may not know I never can forget, 
Until my being trembles and my soul goes out afar 
To find you in the clamor of mad Vanity’s bazaar. 
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The French Income Tax 






According to Poulet 


Poulot thinks of M. Caillaux now that 
he has surrendered his portfolio as 
Minister of Finance. 

Poulot used to shuffle into the little 
café in the Rue St. Jacques where I took 
my morning chocolate and rolls, wheezing 
out his “B’jour, m’sieus, mesdames”’ be- 
fore retiring to the corner with his glass of 
white wine. There he held forth on politi- 
cal problems to an intelligent audience 
consisting of the patron of the café (most 
celebrated cellar in all Paris—so runs the 
sign over the door), his cat Fifi, and my- 
self. Poulot was the only cobbler I ever 
knew who was not a radical. What he 
was I never could gather. His political 
views changed with every wind, but what- 
ever they were, his hatred of Ce sacré 
Caillaux never varied. 

Poulot was a little bent man of over 
fifty, with dirty face and hands, a scrubby 
moustache, and he smoked a pipe which 
smelled to Heaven of government tobacco 
and cobbler’s wax, blobs of which sizzled 
on the bowl. He was a man of virulent 
invective. He read the papers industri- 
ously. Even when he cobbled he had a 
paper by his side. At noon his delight 
was to make faces at the deputies’ clerks 
who ate in the dining-room of a private 
house opposite. When he talked to us in 
the morning, we never had a chance to 
say anything but “Is it possible?” or 
““What are they going to do next?” 

Poulot hated and despised all govern- 
ment officials—Messieurs les ronds-de- 
cuir, so called familiarly from the fact that 
they squatted all day on round leather 
cushions: and principally the tax collec- 
tors. M. Caillaux he regarded as their 
chief, the last of the leather-bottoms. 
Was he not concerned with the income 
tax? 

I never could understand why the word 
impét made Poulot lose his temper. He 
at least looked as if he had nothing to be 
taxed. I asked the patron one day. 

““M’sieu Poulot is a man of property,” 
he said, “Truly! He owns his house. He 
has money in government bonds. They 
say he has a strong box. Voila Poulot the 
millionaire!” 

I knew as little as most strangers of 
French politics, and I sought Poulot’s ad- 
vice on the subject. 

“One has many taxes to pay, then?” 
I interpolated one morning when I had 
the chance. 

“Taxes? Thunder of God!” he bel- 
lowed. “Taxes! Is it that you speak to 
me of taxes? Listen! Even on my 
matches and tobacco! There is a mo- 
nopoly on them. One knows what they 
are—of a vileness indescribable. When 
those cursed money-grabbers of the 
Chamber desire money, they say to them- 
selves, ‘we need so many millions.” They 
apportion the amount to be raised among 
the departments. Then the bloodhounds 
get to work—The land tax on land not 
built upon, in proportion to its yearly in- 
come; the personal tax: so much on the 
head of every citizen. True, that varies 
according to the district. And too, the 
tax on the occupier of a furnished 


I WONDER what my French friend 





By ROBERT W. SNEDDON 


house according to its rental. Do I not 
pay upon my house an exorbitant sum? 
And then the summit of folly: a tax upon 
windows and doors. That they say they 
have abolished. But they lie. There is a 
building tax of three and a fifth per cent. 
of the rental to be paid by the proprietor. 
If one carries on a trade the robbers de- 
mand a license tax, based on the number 
of one’s employees—Ah, I get round them 
there. I employ me and myself solely— 
the surrounding population and the rent- 
ing value of the premises. If I had a 
horse, a mule, a carriage, a bicycle, I 
would have to disgorge taxes. Mon Dieu! 
It is taxes all the time. If I have a store I 
pay a leather-bottom to test my weights 
and measures. The direct taxes, they call 
all these. Bah!” 


HE brought down his fist on the table. 

“And again. The indirect taxes, 
the stamp duties and what not. If I sell 
my property I pay a tax. They tax the 
railroad traffic, goods and passengers. If 
one makes salt and sugar in France, they 
tax it. Voila the patriots. They tax the 
patron here for his license to sell spirits, 
the post, the telegraph, the telephone. 
One cannot enter a town with a basket 
but some leather-bottom taxes one for 
the customs.” 

“The income tax will change that per- 
haps.” 

Poulot glared at me. 
worst. 

“A thousand thunders! This swine 
Caillaux with his income tax project! 
That has been going on since 1900. They 
have all tried their hand at it, everybody. 
Sort of fools! This Clemenceau passed a 
graduated income tax in 1907 in thelower 
house, and those others have kept it in the 
air ever since. It is a balloon of patches. 
One day it will burst. One affirms the 
right of the Chamber to act independ- 
ently of the electors. It is good that, 
hein? Am I not an elector, and I must 
close my trap. Equality! Isa fine repub- 
lic. Bah! When one says let us put an 
increase on the personal tax. That is 
easy. This Caillaux applauds the project 
of Poincaré with its five schedules, with 
its progressivity es 

“Its what?” I asked. 

‘*Progressivity. One starts from a cer- 
tain basis, and one mounts to the good 
Lord knows what. It is disgusting. And 
now, mon Dieu, he would tax capital not 
employed in business. That is contrary 
to the constitution of the Republic. It is 
a patriot, is it not? Bah! Oh, for a good 
stick to put across his back.” 

“But in England the income tax has 
worked all right.” 

“Ah, that is a horse of another color. 
Do not speak to me of England. My 
faith, is not my money my own? I have 
to make a declaration oi income, of my 
capital, eh? We shall see. It is not Pou- 
lot who will stick at a lie. I and all the 
world make a declaration. They do not 
believe me. Does the custom officer be- 
lieve one? A stranger? Yes. A French- 
man? Never of the life. ‘Open,’ he says. 
The pre- 


I had said the 





It is the same with the tax. 





cepteur will say I am lying. I, Poulot am 
lying and I must go before the collector. 
I wait an hour, a day, and then this 
leather-bottom practices an inquisition. 
He may even send to search my house, 
who knows? He will tell my affairs to his 
mistress who will tell it to the bakeress, 
who will pass it on to the butcher who is 
her lover, and voila, all Paris knows my 
business.” 

And he shuffled out still wheezing 
anathemas. I looked at the patron who 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“He is right,” he said soberly. 

And now Caillaux departs, and the dis- 
cussion still continues. Poulot must find 
a new minister of Finance to curse, that 
is all. 

Poulot’s blind aversion to the income 
tax is shared by countless Frenchmen 
in town and country. The personal 
tax is based on outward signs. A house 
may be inhabited by a millionaire or a 
cobbler. It makes no difference. The 
tax is entirely impersonal. No collector 
dares to enter, and when we remember 
that strangers never enter a Frenchman’s 
house, that friends call rarely, that 
friendly intercourse is confined to the 
café, we can understand something of 
what is passing in French minds. The 
question is more than one of a tax. It is 
the reversal of the policy of making one’s 
home a secret refuge from the world, a 
nest of domesticity. The French have no 
word for “home,” but they realize the 
spirit of its meaning better perhaps than 
any nation on earth. 


ITH the income tax comes a prying 

into one’s secrets. And to defend 
them a Frenchman is likely to have re- 
course to anything. A Frenchman con- 
fronted witha government form to be filled 
in with a declaration of his income is in 
the position of the man who finds no crime 
in cheating a railroad company. He is as 
likely as not to make an underestimated 
statement of his resources. Every re- 
turn-is bound to be questioned. His life, 
so he supposes, will be badgered out of 
him by inquisitive and doubting officials. 
As he despises a uniform, unlike the Ger- 
man who clothes his law and morality in a 
military coat, he will stoop to any decep- 
tion. There is no fraud in misleading the 
government. Itisdonedaily, asitis. Then 
will come house to house investigation. 
The French Revolution was precipitated 
by agents of the crown on the trail of the 
illicit manufacture of salt. In 1841 the 
house to house investigations of some 
petty officials provoked bloody rioting. 

What will happen when the income tax 
gets into working order? It may be that 
the solution will come in its being 
dropped, and money being raised by a 
readjustment of the direct taxes. Sev- 
eral measures towards this end have been 
favorably received. 

One thing is certain. If the tax passes, 
Poulot will be the first person in the 
Rue St. Jacques to raise the old cry 
of—“To the lamp-post,”’ and I pity the 
unfortunate collector who ventures into 
that narrow street. 
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A Chinese Lyric 


By PAI TA-SHUN 





Absence 


How the flowers of the aspen-plum flutter and turn! Do I not think of you? But your 


house is distant. The Master said, “It is the want of thought about it. How is it distant?” 
Confucian Analects. 





HE Spring seems distant with her jasmine-flowers. | And you seem far, too far for eye to see 
The gaunt bare trees with icicles are drest, Your lantern and your lattices apart— 
The snowbird in the cryptomeria cowers; So many moons, so many hundred li 
Yet—is Spring far when Spring is in my breast? Yet—are you far when you are in my heart? 
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The President and the Congress 


By McGREGOR 






N° political question is being discussed more fully now than whether Woodrow Wilson is 
doing right or wrong to take so much responsibility for what Congress is doing, and 


whether he will be able to maintain his remarkable power. 


as a man on the inside. 


HE first time I met Woodrow 
Wilson, he discussed this very 
question of the success and fail- 

ure of different Administrations in their 
dealings with Congress. He was a col- 
lege professor, I a newspaper man, re- 
porting a Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, meeting in Philadelphia and ban- 
queted at Princeton. Somehow, in the 
crowd, we gravitated together, and for 
an hour or more he discussed the problems 
of American government, you may be 
sure with very little interruption from 
me. He had the warmest, most enthusi- 
astic praise for Grover Cleveland, with 
whom he agreed fundamentally, for his 
rugged honesty, his stalwart, unbending 
stand for what he believed to be right, 
for the example of civic virtue he had set. 
Yet Wilson pronounced Cleveland’s second 
Administration a failure because he had 
disrupted his party while the net achieve- 
ments of that term had been the repeal 
of the Silver Purchase Act and the pass- 
age of a tariff bill he was unwilling to 
dignify with his signature. Professor 
Wilson disagreed, fundamentally, with 
President McKinley’s policies, yet he had 
only admiration for the effectiveness of 
his Administration. He contrasted the 
political history of the two men, Cleve- 
land going from the mayor’s office to 
the governorship of New York State and 
thence to the presidency, with no legis- 
lative experience whatever and with no 
opportunity to get the congressional point 
of view. President McKinley, on the 
other hand, had been in Congress for 
many years and knew instinctively how 
the average Congressman would look at 
a question and how it should be presented 
to his attention. He knew the congres- 
sional game and how to play it, under- 
stood the influences that were powerful 
with Congress, for he had experienced 
them. Thus there was the utmost har- 
mony between Congress and the White 
House during the McKinley Adminis- 
tration and the President’s plans were 
translated into legislative action. 

Now Woodrow Wilson is President and 
the whole world is wondering at his 
ability to get his wishes respected and 
his ideas transmuted into law. Yet he 
went from the presidency of a university 
to the governorship of New Jersey and 
thence to the presidency of the nation, 
with the same amount of legislative ex- 
perience that Grover Cleveland had— 
that is, none. One may be sure, however, 
that he afterward studied the Adminis- 
trations of Roosevelt and Taft as he had 
done those of Cleveland and McKinley, 
and of all their predecessors. He saw 
Taft disrupt his party far more disas- 
trously than Grover Cleveland had done. 
He witnessed the Republican majority 
openly flouting Roosevelt, in the closing 
years of his Administration receiving his 
messages with scant courtesy, its leaders 
in open and acrimonious warfare with the 
White House. Yet he learned from 





Roosevelt the power of the appeal to the 
people who elect Congressmen, and he 
saw the people punish with cheerful im- 
partiality the leaders who had fought the 
President. 

What is the secret of President Wilson’s 
overwhelming influence with Congress? 

First, let it be said that it has not been 
the use of the patronage. When the 
Tariff Bill was under discussion, the two 
Senators from Louisiana, voting against 
the bill, testified that they had been 
treated just as other Senators had been 
treated, their wishes being consulted to 
the same degree about the appointments 
to office from their state. Williams in 
the Senate and Glass in the House have 
challenged so peremptorily the proof of 
the insinuation that the President was 
purchasing votes by using the patron- 
age, that no one has had the hardihood 
to make the accusation since. 

After all, simplest explanations are the 
best. A Senator, returning from his state, 
recently offered an entirely reasonable 
solution of the problem. He said: “‘The 
fact is that Woodrow Wilson is stronger 
with the people of any congressional dis- 
trict and of any state than the Represen- 
tative from that district or the Senators 
from that state, and we all know it.” 

So the first question for the President 
was how to get hold of the people and 
win them to his side. His inaugural ad- 
dress with its appeal to all “forward- 
looking men” to aid him struck a re- 
sponsive chord. Then, the first address 
to the Houses of Congress since the days 
of the elder Adams, delivered in person, 
made the setting for his views on the 
Tariff question which attracted men to 
the reading of the message itself. If 
one cares to understand the difference 
between the effectiveness of the Execu- 
tive Department in this and the pre- 
ceding Administration, he is invited to 
contrast that address to Congress with 
President Taft’s perfunctory Message at 
the beginning of his first extra session of 
Congress, called to consider the same 
question. 

In insisting on Free Sugar as well as 
Free Wool in the Tariff Bill, President 
Wilson again appealed to the popular 
imagination. How the slim majority in 
the Senate was held solidly together dur- 
ing the long session was another triumph 
of political genius. The remarks to the 
newspaper men about the “powerful and 
insidious lobby” not only scattered the 
lobby but compelled every hesitating 
Senator to put himself beyond the reach 
of suspicion. With the Tariff Bill trans- 
mitted to the Senate, the fight for cur- 
rency reform began in the House and was 
later transferred to the Senate, and here 
the contest was in the Currency Com- 
mittee and not in the Senate itself. 
Reed and O’Gorman dallied with the 
question of a Central Bank, under Mr. 
Vanderlip’s persuasive showing. The 
Then they said, 


President said, “‘ No.” 





Our Washington correspondent 
Few writers know as much about the political situation as he does 


“Four Regional Reserve Banks,” and 
the President said, “‘At least eight, pref- 
erably twelve.” Finally Reed and O’Gor- 
man agreed: “‘Not less than eight nor 
more than twelve.” The President 
wished the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to be members of 
the Reserve Board. Reed and O’Gor- 
man said, “No.” After a while they 
said, “Yes.” Senators said that it would 
be impossible to finish the currency dis- 
cussion before the middle of February at 
the earliest. The President said that the 
bill ought to be passed during the extra 
session as he had a few other important 
measures to be considered at the regular 
session. Through the six-to-six division 
in the Committee the bill was delayed, 
and finally the substantial victory was 
with the President, as the bill was 
passed during the first few weeks of the 
regular session, preceding the holidays, 
which are usually wasted any way. For 
in the meantime the people began to 
clamor for the enactment of the bill. 
Senator Reed, for example, received a 
few letters from Missourians who de- 
sired to be shown that he was right and 
the President was wrong, and Reed is 
about as hard-headed as they make them. 


T= people have, with a considerable 

degree of unanimity, come to the 
conclusion that the President is a friend 
of theirs, that he knows what he is about 
and is willing to work untiringly for their 
benefit. And they let their impressions 
about Woodrow Wilson percolate into 
the congressional mind. 

It would not be fair to many independ- 
ent members of both Houses of Congress 
to leave the impression that they are per- 
suaded against their convictions by what 
they find the people want them to think. 
For their case, it is sufficient to say that 
President Wilson has displayed political 
genius of the highest order in frankly ar- 
guing the case with those who differ with 
him. He is so intellectually honest that 
he will admit the force of any argument 
that he cannot answer and adopt the 
other man’s point of view. Some one 
asked him if his mind was closed about a 
certain proposition. ‘Closed, but not 
locked,” was his reply. But after he has 
heard all sides of a question, he takes 
his little note-book into his private study 
at night, and there makes up his mind, 
finally. And then he is able, with his 
clear thinking and apt choosing of words, 
to convince another sincere man. ‘How 
can we help it?” said one who had just 
announced his change to the President’s 
point of view. “He knows more than any 
of us, and he shows us that he is right.” 

So Mann in the House and Cummins 
in the Senate may rail at the tyranny of 
the Executive and the abdication of its 
powers by the Legislative. But the av- 
erage Congressman grins and votes for 
Wilson. 
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DANCE OF TNE 
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UE to the popularity of the present 
day dances, a widespread interest 
has been awakened in the art and his- 
tory of dancing. Recently, Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, in connection with one of 
the New York symphony concerts for 
young people, gave an exposition of the 
history of dancing. 

The exposition covered a long stretch 
of history—ancient dances of American 
Indians, dances of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries (gavottes, minuets 
and waltzes) and lastly, dances of the 
present time as interpreted by Mr. and 
Mrs.Vernon Castle. The Indian dances 
were executed by “Floating Cloud,” 
a Chippewa Indian girl. The gavottes 
and minuets were danced by mem- 
bers of the ballet of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 
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“* Self-education is the only education possible’ 








How College Students Can Educate Themselves 


By LINCOLN STEFFENS 


HERE are two kinds of people who go to school—one, the boy or girl who wants to be taught, 
the other, who wants to find out things for himself. Until more boys and girls like to learn 


because they want to find out how the world is made, education will not be what it ought. 


In his 


first article Mr. Steffens showed that a real education may be obtained at college even under the 


present system of teaching by force. 


In this article he gives a vivid and amusing description of 


the attitude that the student will have to take tf he expects to get the best out of his school life 


PROMISED half-jocularly last week 
I to tell college students this week how 
to go about educating themselves. 
A serious proposition, but easy to write 
about and not hard to do. It is educa- 
tion that is hard—educating others. You 
hear children say their teacher ‘‘learned”’ 
them something, and I see college-men 
leaving it to the professors to learn 
them something. This is not only un- 
grammatical; it is impossible. Teachers 
can do little more than teach us what 
we want to learn. 
Self-education is 
possible. 


the only education 


And that is fun, as Mme. Montessori 
points out. It is sport. It’s the fairest 
of sports. It matches the student against 
his only equal—himself, and the reward, 
if he wins, is not a measly medal or even 
a useless bachelor’s degree, but—what 
all mankind is after—self-control. Which 
is my subject, really: democracy; not 
pedagogics, but government; self-govern- 
ment. I'd like to see even our aristocracy 
(so to speak) making for self-government, 
even in youth, even in education. And 
I know it is practicable. 

One of the best educated of the younger 
group of writers and thinkers in New 
York today educated himself. When he 
was about twelve years old, he com- 
plained to his parents that he was not 
satisfied with the way they were bringing 
him up and he asked them to let him take 
over the direction of his own education. 
They consented, and he managed the 
matter with such credit to himself, his 
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parents, his schools and his college that 
they all point with pride to him—all but 
himself; and he might well do so if he 
didn’t feel so genially that he still has 
himself and his education on his hands. 

Just how this chap did it, I don’t 
know, and it doesn’t matter here. His 
is not a test case for our present purpose. 
He caught himself young. Not too young. 
Mme. Montessori prefers to take them 
as infants and she got her first revolu- 
tionary results in self-education with 
defective children. They were so hope- 
less to parents and teachers that they 
had had the advantage of utter neglect. 
They were not “educated” at all. And 
no doubt my self-educated friend might 
have done better with himself if he had 
been wise enough young enough to begin 
upon his job as a baby. He had interest 
then; not a sense of duty; not obedience 
and respect and ambition; he had curios- 
ity. He wanted to know. And, as any 
child knows: 

The desire to learn is the motive power 
on the road to learning. 


[TH college-student’s problem is to 

get that; to get it back. At the 
advanced age of twelve, this remarkable 
case of arrested undevelopment must 
have had many of his eager questionings 
hushed, others mortally answered, and 
some of the compulsion of discipline sub- 
stituted for his natural curiosity. He 
must often have been called from play, 
which is the hard labor of childhood, to 
“work” or study. He had probably 
not been taught what he wanted to know, 


but “‘learned”’ what he ought to know. 
And since he was a “good” boy, he must 
have suffered some from such an educa- 
tion. But his revolt indicated that he 
was not so good and so educated as those 
poor college boys and girls to whom my 
heart is going out here. They are from 
sixteen to twenty-two ‘years of age; they 
have been “sent” to the schools and 
“put” into college. The schools were 
probably chosen for character-building 
or connections, and the college because 
some ancestor went there. So they are 
at Cambridge now, or Princeton, Miami 
or New Haven, Conn.; Smith, Bryn 
Mawr or Vassar. They are lost minds, 
therefore; lost to life; lost to culture; lost 
to democracy; lost to aristocracy; lost to 
themselves. In brief, they are lost— 
almost. They have left in them no 
sense of direction, and little or none of 
that childlike wilfulness and curiosity 
which genius covets. They have no 
questionings; not of the intellectual sort; 
not of the kind that impels genius to 
those bold and irreverent adventurers 
which find the answers which develop the 
science of man and the culture of men. 
They are what primary pupils used to be 
called in my childhood: scholars. 
College students are moral ; or—not. 


oer is an obligation with them; 
work; or duty; and they either do 
their duty or, at best, they don’t. Dar- 
win didn’t search for the origin of species 
from a moral motive. Moral people 
said he was immoral. The motive that 
sent him cruising strange seas and ex- 
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ploring weird lands was unmoral. It 
was curiosity, interest, and (I guess and 
I hope) some romance. Students take 
their romance on the side. When they 
want to raise thunder, they don’t go 
to the chemical laboratory and make 
explosive compounds which might blow 
up the building. Horrors! no. They 
go to town and mix compounds in their 
own midst. They don’t read the history 
of Man for pleasure; they don’t even 
take the history of New England as a 
joke. Brought up (or down) to regard 
these things seriously, they go out and 
steal some signs when they are in the 
mood for history. But then, they call 
political economy, one of the most prac- 
tical jokes ever perpetrated on the race— 
students call that “the dismal science.” 
It never occurs to them to laugh the laugh 
of life into it and kick the dance of death 
out of it. No. They are full of respect. 
College students have too much reverence. 


HIS I know of my own knowledge. 

I had it. I had it for history, for 
example. History is a joke. It is an 
unorganized science, about in the state 
biology was in when Darwin sailed in 
and asked what truth all its precious col- 
lections of facts contained. Most his- 
tories read as if they were written by 
grinds or scholars who loved facts for 
their own sake and never thought of laws, 
meanings and truths. So most of them 
have to be re-read and rewritten. I didn’t 
know that when I was an undergraduate. 
I thought history was done, and I couldn’t 
or I wouldn’t memorize its unconnected, 
meaningless facts. I was plucked term 
after term, till one day at the beginning 
of a course in American constitutional 
history, the professor mumbled off a lot 
of references to books other than our 
text-books. I happened to look them 
up, and I found that the different au- 
thorities didn’t agree at all. Puzzled and 
curious, I read still others and I got the 
suspicion since followed up by Smith 
and Beard, that “the fathers” who drew 
“the” Constitution were really trying to 
knock out popular government. The 
course went on, so that I couldn’t stay 
and work that out; but I had my interest 
now and I had my contempt, so I read 
outside references and discovered all by 





myself that history, as written, is chock- 
full of unsolved problems any one of 
which would have been fascinating enough 
to spend a lifetime on. And what is 
more, the truths concealed by the his- 
torians, would, if announced, give any 
candid, humorous, scientific young man 
all the adventure his romantic soul would 
care for. A “run in with the police” 
wouldn’t be init. Take, for a test, an in- 
quiry into the true cause of the American 
Revolution. I was taught, or “learned” 
somehow that that was a war for Inde- 
pendence, against “‘taxation without rep- 
resentation.”” Look it up, and see if it 
wasn’t a war for the right to smuggle. 
Or, read up on Dawes Rebellion; read it 
with the modern Populist Movement in 
mind, and see if its failure wasn’t a defeat 
for democracy and a glorious victory only 
for “law and order” and plutocracy. 

These are only a few examples selected 
only from American history. All history 
is full of fascinating concealments, each 
one of which is an opportunity for youth, 
not only to learn to want to learn, but to 
discover and teach truth as dangerous and 
as useful as Darwin’s. All that is required 
is suspicion and irreverence. 

Any student, good or bad, can reopen his 
own mind, develop his curiosity and get 
a living interest in history by reading it 
enough (between the lines) to raise some of 
the vital questions the historians might 
answer but don't. 


A™ that is what we are after here: 
curiosity, and liberation from all the 
evil effects of discipline and general 
parental misgovernment. The average 
undergraduate is so schooled that he not 
only studies what the professors tell him 
to, and when, but he studies it all in the 
spirit in which most of it was written or 
done, laboriously, as work. Our knowl- 
edge today is a moral, rather than an 
intellectual triumph—or defeat; and so 
is the student. He is so far gone that, 
if he is tempted by the simplicity of my 
scheme, to take charge of himself and his 
own education, he will be fascinated by the 
magnitude of the college education prob- 
lem, he will sympathize with the faculties 
which are failing to solve it and he may 
understand the solemn tone of this article. 
He may see, with me, that he is a hard 
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case. But there is that in him which 
should lead him to agree with me that he is 
worth saving. And he can be saved. Let 
no persiflage cast its purple shadow over 
the bright light of this important premise: 

College students can become educated 
men and women. 


AYBE I should pause here a mo- 
ment to give some sign that they 
don’t become educated; not often; not 
in college. It has been a pleasant part 
of my unpleasant business to address 
gatherings of university men and “mobs” 
of working men, and I have noticed that 
the questions put to me in a university 
club are “‘easy,’’ whereas those thrown at 
me in a labor union ‘are hard, like brick- 
bats; they are searching, fundamental 
and land with the fearful momentum of 
knowledge. My subjects are politics and 
government, business, finance, economics 
and philosophy. No matter what my 
theme, however, I have to be on my 
mettle at Cooper Union, whereas at a col- 
lege or before an uptown audience, cross- 
examination by the audience is play; not 
even a fine sport; it’s a joke. And other 
university men will testify to the same ef- 
fect. Professor William H. Taft, for ex- 
ample. He addressed Cooper Union once 
and he has often talked at college meet- 
ings. Ask him which is the more com- 
fortable. The difference is essential. 
A democratic audience has the begin- 
nings of culture; an aristocratic audience 
has the ends of an education. 


DUCATED people know a little of 

what is known; the uneducated 
know a lot about what isn’t known. What 
isn’t known is more interesting, more 
impelling to inquiry and it is far more 
vital to the race than what is known. 

The mob suffers daily and miserably 
from our ignorance; not alone theirs, but 
ours, soit makes an eager, critical audience, 
with a very pressing need for culture: 
for the application of what a speaker has 
of knowledge to the problem of life. 
When President Taft goes before it ask- 
ing to be reélected to lead the people out 
of bondage, it wants to know what he 
thinks can be done for the relief of un- 
employed men and overworked children, 
just as business men want to know what 
he will propose for the relief of unem- 
ployed or overworked money. And when 
he says, ““God only knows” about men 
and only bankers know about money, 
“the people” pass harsh judgments 
upon his and all college culture. And 
their harsh judgments are just. For 
aside from their needs, over and above 
their hunger and misery and brutality, 
the mob has what college men lack: 

The masses have a sense of the relation 
of knowledge to living; of ignorance to 
death. 

College men can get this, the beginnings 
of culture and interest, and they don’t 
have to wait, as they do now till they are 
graduated. That’s a waste of time and 
the chief waste in education. Some 
students save it. One night I was con- 
versing in Harvard Union with a group 
of two or three members of the faculty 
and a score or so of students. We were 
talking about the bearing upon life of 
a lecture just delivered on politics and 
labor. I noticed that of all those students 
only four took active parts in the discus- 
sion. The rest were silent listeners. 
With my theory of education in mind, 
I whispered to one of the professors a 
request to ask the students how many 
of them had lost a year out of their school 
and college courses to go to work. Four 
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answered, the very four who had joined 
in the conversation! They had had a 
taste of life. They knew what the talk 
was about, and the professors admitted 
that they were eager, interested, difficult 
students in the classroom. And _ the 
professors thought that there might 
possibly be some relation of cause and 
effect between their year out of college 
and the better years in. If there was, we 
have an easy device by which a student 
might trick himself into an interest in 
study: Take a year out of college at work, 
real work, in real life. 


NDI made sure in this instance, as I 
have in others, that the lost year 

was a gain. Taking those four students 
aside, one by one, I found that the first 
had been in a strike and had seen some- 
thing the books don’t tell about the labor 
problem. Another had realized on small 
pay what the exploitation of labor is. 
The third had observed at first hand 
the corruption of politics. And _ the 
fourth, as a cub re- 
porter, had got his 
mind generally fer- 


American colleges graduate conserv- 
atives. 


[NX foreign countries, the universities 
turn out radicals, often rebels. The 
graduates have new ideas. True, they 
become conservative fast enough even 
over there. 

But European universities at least start 
their students right: with thinking minds, 
lively emotions and facing forward. 
Over here, on the contrary, our colleges 
graduate armies of young men each year 
who march backwards into life and so 
stiffly that it takes years sometimes for 
even a few of them to get turned around 
so that they can even follow the pro- 
cession. They seldom lead. 

This certainly is wrong, and teachers 
and professors can help to correct it by 
teaching more of what they don’t know. 
Every college should give in the freshman 
year a course in which the livest mind of 
each department should tell the whole 
student body what some of the biggest 














tilized with the good. 
clean dirt of actual 
life. They all had 
increased curiosity, 
and a very living in- 
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objections were aca- 
demic. One _ was 
that it made them 
seem “different” 
to the other stu- 
dents; the other 
that it broke their 
class loyalty. 

Class loyalty ought 
to be broken. 


[ 7'8 _poppycock, forms 
like the devotion — 


to secret societies; 
like school and col- 
lege loyalty; like the 
adherence of grown-ups to a church a 
political party or any other institution. 
They are prejudices; they interfere with 
loyalty to one’s self and to the principles 
for which those institutions were founded. 
No one should give to any organization 
that loyalty which belongs only to 
ideals. And, as for the fear of being 
“different,” that is the puerile, college 
form of our grown-up conformity to 
usage opinion which is the foundation 
of our wretched “respectability.” 

“* Respectable’ is exactly what students 
should not be. 

They are too young to pretend, and 
that’s what respectability is. Virtue is 
better than the appearance thereof. And 
they are too much needed among the pro- 
gressive forces of humanity to conform to 
the old ideals of us older people. We and 
our ideals have failed. The hope of the 
world is in the next generation, and if the 
“educated ”’ part of the coming race is con- 
servative at twenty-two, the world will 
have to put all its faith in the lower classes. 
And educated youth is conservative. I 
gave, a while ago, as an example of the un- 
education of educated men, the dullness of 
a university audience. Another signis this: 
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unsolved problems are in his science. The 
general effect should be to open to the 
student mind a sense of the unexplored 
or unconquered realms of knowledge, and 
the general purpose should be to give 
the students a proper sense of the com- 
parative triviality and futility of what 
is known and a truly intellectual curiosity 
about what is not known. This done 
generally, instructors should harp all 
through all their courses on the unsolved 
problems, the opportunities open for 
inquiry, discovery and achievement. 

That's the teacher’s best part in edu- 
cation. 

But the teacher’s part is comparatively 
unimportant. The all-important thing 
is for the students themselves to get 
their own contempt for what is done 
and known, and to arouse, cultivate and 
then submit to their own interest in 
what remains to be done. That is the 
student’s field of study. 

And that’s the student’s part in education. 


) B paiecantg my junior year at college, a 
couple of professors who represented 
the ancient two schools of thought agreed 
to have some fun by setting their dis- 





ciples to fighting over their differences. 
Each professor picked five or six students 
who were in his class and not in the 
other’s. They brought us together, we 
went at each other hard, and the pro- 
fessors had all the fun for about fifteen 
minutes. Then we students had the fun. 
The professors couldn’t stand our argu- 
mentation. They “butted in,” lost 
their tempers and soon were at it ham- 
mer and tongs. It was better than a 
prize fight, and we students sat back 
and, for a while, enjoyed the scrap for 
the scrap’s sake. But I noticed, as the 
controversy proceeded, that those pro- 
fessors didn’t know right from wrong. 
That is to say, they had no criterion upon 
which they could agree as to what was 
“good” and what was bad. Then, as they 
went deeper, it appeared that they hadn’t 
even a test of knowledge. There was no 
criterion by which they could agree as 
to the difference between a fact and an 
illusion. 

Now, when I went to my champion with 
this (to me) start- 
ling observation, 
he said he was sorry 
that the evening had 
disturbed me, and 
he bade me “‘forget 
it.” He was no 
educator. He wasa 
priest of science. 
He regretted my 
loss of reverence for 
Knowledge, with a 
capital K. But the 
effect on me was 


e educative. I began 
e to read, to think, to 
RS look about me, to 


see. It fascinated 
my mind to learn 
that everything was 
not done and not 
known; that, on the 
contrary,everything 
remained to be done 
and to be learned. 
My curiosity, killed 
in the schools, was 
reawakened, and I 


, became a “bad” 


student. That is to 
“mn say, I wouldn’t let 
them “learn” me 
any more; I cared 
nothing for their 
“marks” and their blooming degrees; I 
wouldn’t study what and when they told 
me to. I followed my own courses in my 
own time and in my own way, and 
that’s what I’d have other students do. 
Let them 

First—Realize that they have been mis- 
governed from the cradle up, and mis- 
educated, disciplined and “learned.” 

Second—Perceive that their curiosity is 
dead, and must be reawakened. 

Third—Observe that text-books and 
teachers teach only what is known, 
worship it and “grind”? out more, 
dutifully, without joy and understanding. 

Fourth—Kick over the traces; look for 
the lies and the superstitions and the 
holes in science and “‘culture”’; and 

Fifth—Create thus in their own minds 
vacuums which will drive them forward 
to inquiry, reading, thinking, study and 
joyous, human work. 

This will develop will power, character, 
and, if not knowledge, then, at least, the 
incentive to seek knowledge; and it 
will give them, meanwhile, self-control, 
without which their revolt would be 
as fatuous as—Labor’s, Woman’s and 
Man’s. 
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The crumbled ruin in the foreground was a Mohammedan home. 


Albania Today 
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Two women were burned to death in this house. The houses 


still standing are Christian homes, but in many villages all the homes were destroyed, Christian and Mohammedan alike 


HE horrors of war often linger long 


after its glory has faded. People 
have almost forgotten the Balkan 
War, but in the mountains of Albania 


the suffering at 
this moment is 
worse even than 


it was during war- 
time. 

In the mountain 
fastnesses of Al- 
bania, the people 
who did not take 
part in the Balkan 
War, but quietly 
tilled their fields 
and watched their 
flocks while others 
fought, are now 
paying the price of 
war. Last October 
the Servian and 
Montenegran 
troops descended 
upon the little 
country and pil- 
laged, burned, and 
destroyed 100 
villages. They 
burned and dyna- 
mited 12,000 
houses; shot, 
speared, or burned 
to death 8000 peo- 
ple, men, women, 
and children. They 
made 125,000 peo- 
ple homeless,drove 
off the cattle, 
horses, sheep and 
goats, carried away 
the corn from 


the harvest, burned the winter supply 
of fodder and destroyed $10,000,000 
worth of property. The result is, that 
at this moment the population of 





The people of Albania dying of starvation 
Relief was brought to these people, but too late to save the little boy and the girl in the 
foreground. In most of the villages no relief has yet arrived 








Albania is starving. They have no food 
to eat, and no seed corn for the coming 
planting. 

William Willard Howard, Secretary of 
the Albania Relief 
Fund, has just re- 
turned to this 
country from a 
four- hundred-mile 
journey, partly on 
foot, partly on 
horseback, 
through this wild 
and desolate coun- 
try. His story and 
photographs of the 
conditions existing 
there are dreadful 
in the extreme. 

Mr. Howard es- 
timates that at the 
rate people are 
dying in Albania 
now, 30,000 will 
have starved be- 
fore the next har- 
vest. The pillag- 
ing of the country 
went under the 
name of religion to 
a certain extent. 
In the above pic- 
ture it is the Chris- 
tian houses that 
are standing, and 
the Mohammedan 
houses that have 
been destroyed, 
but in many vil- 
lages, not even the 
Christian houses 
were left standing. 
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A Bid for Fame 


By 

ERIC 
HAROLD 
PALMER 


SELECTED the great national game, 
I not so many years ago, as the means 

whereby my name should be a house- 
hold word from Maine to California. 

Every boy whose blood is not chiefly 
composed of white corpuscles cherishes 
two great ambitions. First of all, he 
aspires to be a scintillating star of the 
diamond, so that he could find his picture 
in the papers as often as Christy Mathew- 
son and Ty Cobb, and have his feats dis- 
cussed in every quarter of the globe 
where “fans” congregate. Failing in 
that, he swallows his disappointment 
and sets out to be President of the United 
States. 

Baseball is the greatest business in the 
world which gets free advertising. Mil- 
lions of dollars are invested, yet the clubs 
do not have to buy pages in the magazines 
and the dailies to tell about themselves. 
In order to keep their readers, the news- 
papers have to give to the sport an amaz- 
ing amount of space, because the sheet 
which tells interestingly the results of 
the games is generally the first glanced 
over at the breakfast table. 

When I was fifteen years old, I decided 
that the easiest way to become known was 
to shine as a big league twirler. It was 
my opinion that success on the slab would 
give me a good start in life. I went over 
the ground carefully. The salaries in 
the majors are far in excess of what the 
ordinary chap would get in another voca- 
tion, and a fine nest egg could be secured 
by a few seasons’ effort; besides, the 
reputation thus gained would enable me 
to get a flying start in whatever life oc- 
cupation I took up afterwards, whether 
it was selling books or automobiles, run- 
ning a dry goods store, or counting money 
in a bank. There was another side to it, 
too. Constant exercise in the open air 
would enable me to gain a rugged con- 
stitution, so that I would be equipped for 
my future career physically as well as 
financially. 

How I fared in my scheme makes what 
I regard as one of the most interesting 
chapters of my journey through life. 
** Adventures of an Amateur Pitcher with 
Big League Batsmen’’—the editor’s sug- 
gestion for a title—exactly fits. 

When I first tackled baseball, I was a 
catcher, stopping the benders of a tall 
fellow who eventually landed with a team 
in the American League. When he left 
to accept his first professional engage- 
ment, I set out to do the twirling, con- 
vinced that no catchers would ever be 
grabbed out of the “lots” by scouts for 
the Giants, the Athletics, or the Cubs. 

As twirler for the President A. C., com- 
posed of youngsters who forgot to eat 
in their love for the pastime, I was a suc- 
cess from the start. I won sixteen games 
in a row and averaged thirteen strike-outs 
a game. Five of the contests were shut- 
outs, although my support was not always 
of the best. 

My aim was to “make” the high school 
team the next year. I had heard that 
Connie Mack picked promising players 
from such aggregations. Here was my 
chance. To make my worth known with- 
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out delay, I asked for the privilege of 
pitching against the regular nine when the 
first practice line-up took place. Three 
hits were all that they garnered from my 
delivery and the coach decided I filled 
a long felt want. The team played 
twenty-two games, of which I pitched 
ten, winning nine and losing the other 
on an error. In the other contests, the 
“veteran”? was on the mound. This 
youth had a history and I quickly learned 
what it was. He was not an amateur! 

On Sundays, as a select few who could 
keep their mouths shut knew, he pitched 
for a semi-professional team. He re- 
ceived $10 at the start, but soon was in 
such demand that he occasionally got 
$25, if the attendance happened to be 
good. 


NE Monday the director of athletics 

sent him into the box against our 
greatest rivals in interscholastic circles, 
although he warmed up with apparent 
difficulty. His curves did not break and 
he had no speed. I knew what was the 
matter. His Sunday game had gone 
sixteen innings; in the vernacular, he 
was “all in.” Should I speak and tell 
why I should go in? Would they think 
I was acting for the school’s interests or 
purely for my own aggrandizement? I 
hesitated and then said nothing. It 
would not do to admit that he had pitched 
under an assumed name for Money the 
afternoon before, because the previous 
games would be thrown out of the scho- 
lastic league records and we would lose 
the championship. So he went on the 
slab and was pounded to a pulp. In the 
fifth inning he was taken out, with the 
game beyond redemption. 

Just after the school term closed, he 
received a trial with the Reds, later going 
to an Eastern League team. 

When I went on my vacation that year, 
I was offered the chance of pitching for 
a summer hotel team. My board would 
be paid and some welcome dollars would 
be thrown in. Thus a fine time was be- 
fore me, with expenses met. Of course, 
I was to do just as my colleague did, 
appear as “‘Smith,”’ “Jones,” or “Brown.” 
My standing as an amateur would then 
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be preserved, as far as the public knew. 
It was considered eminently fair. I was 
informed that scores of college players 
were doing it. 

Since that time, the “evil” has reached 
such a stage that in the various universi- 
ties the idea of allowing the player to 
take part in summer ball is now under 
serious discussion. 

The illness of a relative prevented my 
acceptance of the offer and I hurried to 
a city in the western part of New York 
State. It was here, strange to say, that 
my first opportunity to cavort with real 
live big leaguers was secured. Oh, 
those joyful periods!—how I love to 
dream about them now, as well as to smile 
at the remembrance! 

A cousin advertised my baseball 
achievements before I arrived and three 
days later I was on the mound for his 
team, which played what is commonly 
known as “independent ball.” The 
Pullmans of Buffalo were beaten 7 to 1, 
if my memory serves me right. 


OW, the town at that time had a ball 
team which stood third in a minor 
league. “Cy” Hinsdale (which is not his 
realname) was manager. He was worrying 
about pitchers, I saw in the sporting news, 
but I did not risk my neck rushing to 
proffer my services because I considered 
myself more high-toned. A youth with 
the bump of self-conceit over-developed— 
certainly as far as baseball was concerned, 
if nothing else—I declared that the 
minors were out of the question; it was 
the big league or nothing for me, right 
from the word go. The idea of suffering 
the tortures of Class D was as foreign 
from my thoughts as perpetual motion. 
When temptation came, however, I 
bit as readily as a weakfish. A chorus 
girl’s prayer for a limousine had nothing 
on my hope for substantial standing as 
a professional ball-tosser. The eventful 
day when I lost my amateur standing 
was memorable in other ways, too. In 
the evening I heard William J. Bryan de- 
liver that appealing lecture of his, ‘‘The 
Prince of Peace,” before a Chautauqua 
Assembly; at 11.30 o’clock I was tele- 
graphing the story of a $14,000 robbery 
in the First National Bank to a city editor 
of a morning paper in New York whom 
I had once met; and at midnight I was 
called on the telephone by Hinsdale. 

“Will you pitch for us tomorrow?” 
were his words. 

“Sure,” was my response, quick as 
the proverbial boarding-house reach. 
Scruples were not weighed at all just then. 

The next day was Sunday, too, but 
then, the minister at the church I at- 
tended had once got a frank answer from 
me regarding baseball on the Sabbath. 
*“Do you mean to say you’d rather play 
ball than attend Bible class on Sunday?” 
he asked. “I’m George Washington, 
junior,” I responded. “I would rather 
play ball than hold Rockefeller’s money.” 

He looked stern but he has not referred 
to me as a very wicked boy even unto this 
day. Maybe the fact that I used to take 
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stray kittens home and feed them real 
cream caused him to. think I was not a 
criminal at heart. 


O league games were scheduled on 

Sunday, because they were not al- 
lowed. Ten miles out of the village, 
where the Sheriff could not lock the play- 
ers up for violating the blue law, an ex- 
hibition contest would take place. It 
was a resort something like Back River, 
where the Baltimore International 
Leaguers appear on Sundays. 

The financial returns from these exhi- 
bitions were so large that the club always 
paid substantial dividends to the stock- 
holders—which is rarely the case in the 
minors. 

Eagerly scanning the afternoon paper 
for an announcement of the game, I 
found to my alternate worry and delight 
that a National League team which might 
win the pennant was to stop off on the 
way to the Windy City to play Hinsdale’s 
Rovers. The prospect made me nervous. 

When had a sixteen-year-old boy 
pitched against such a bunch of hitters 
before? But then, I mused, no one looked 
upon me as a “kid,” for I towered six 
feet high and weighed 168 pounds, mostly 
muscle, hardened by activity on the 
gridiron as well as the diamond. And 
I wanted to build up my constitution! 
So to sleep and pleasant dreams. 

I was one of the first to reach the park 
that day. The ticket-sellers were having 
their hands full. By the time the umpire 
called “‘Play ball”’ 3500 persons were in 
the inclosure. The throng did not feaze 
me, for once 9000 had attended a scho- 
lastic game; but I realized that this 
assemblage was much more critical and 
unkind than any I had ever braved be- 
fore. It put me on my mettle and I 
warmed up well. 

“You’ve got a great drop there,” said 
the catcher. “Keep on slinging it.” 
In practice the big leaguers performed 
wonderfully in the field, but I did not pay 
much attention to one-hand pick-ups by 
the shortstop; out of the corner of my eye 
I glanced at the gray-uniformed array 
as they came up to bat against one of their 
own number. I did not know until 
afterward that he did not put any “stuff” 
on the ball in practice. How those chaps 
did whale, the ball! The first baseman 
sent the sphere almost into the lake 
which formed the center field boundary. 
Scores of hits went on a line, veritably 
screaming through the atmosphere. I 
was in for it. 

The custom of the Rovers was to use 
an extra twirler for the Sunday games. 
Sometimes as much as $100 and expenses 
was paid to.a professional from out of 
town who officiated under a false cog- 
nomen. It was not infrequently the 
case that the visitors recognized the op- 
posing twirler as one of their own league 
and they laughed up their sleeves. I 
remember once when the Cincinnatis 
went to Long Branch or some other resort 
not far from the metropolis. - They 
knew the big fellow who opposed them, 
none other than Ragon of the Superbas. 
As it happened, he was sent against the 
Reds the very next day in a National 
League contest. He lost the exhibition 
but won the more important fray. The 
Brooklyn Club was fined $50 for permit- 
ting Ragon, then a second string twirler, 
to keep in condition by pitching for semi- 
pro clubs. 

This is an easy “graft.” Despite all 
the National Commission is doing, 
pitchers still work for independent teams 
once in a while. Smith, the Chicago 





slabman, recently exposed the system— 
for the ’steenth time. 

On the score card the Rover’s pitcher 
was “Franklin.” Hinsdale confided to 
me that “Franklin” was none other than 
a southpaw in the National who had 
wired him he could not make the trip for 
this Sunday. That was the reason he 
was forced to call on me. 

At this moment of resolution, expect- 
ancy, and doubt, I pause for breath. 
While guesses are being made as to what 
happened to the “child wonder” on his 
invasion of the Kingdom of the Cracker- 
jacks, I beg to interject a question. Class 
in baseball history, how many of you 
remember Green, Harley, Menefee, Au- 
brey, Magoon, Farrell, Raub, Deering, 
Carney, Cooley, Henley, Dunkle, and 
Gochnaur? Ah, there are names to 
conjure with! What, no one responds? 
Call in the office boy and get the facts. 


ID you ever hear of a third baseman 
named Evers? Yes, it is the only 
Johnny, with the temperaments of Mayor 
Gaynor and Mary Gar- 


One of the immortal Mc’s was next up, 
a .300 man. The outfielders moved to 
distant parts when his stocky form loomed 
up. The infielders came in, hoping to 
shut off a run at the plate. 

The crowd really surprised me by the 
confidence they displayed in my ability. 
Hundreds yelled: “Strike him out.” It 
made me feel like a gladiator. The worthy 
son of Ireland fulfilled expectations. He 
struck out on three pitched balls and 
every rooter was delirious with delight. 

Up came a giant whose nickname was 
“Sandow.” He looked as if he could 
drive the ball into Canada. He bit at 
a slow one and then hit the next one on 
the nose. The sound was as hateful to 
me as the offer of $4 a week salary in a 
real estate office I once received. Here 
go my hopes, I figured, but as I shut my 
eyes in the horror of it all the crowd 
yelled and yelled and yelled. The short- 
stop had caught that shrieking drive and 
doubled up the fellow on third. God 
bless that shortstop! 

A twirler whom a boiler factory could 





den rolled in one, who 
spent most of his 1913 
days wrestling verbally 
with the umpires and 
trying to get rid of 
the Great Untamed, 
“Heinie” Zimmer- 
mann. Evers used to 
cavort around the third 
sack before he became 
one of the eminent sec- 
ond base strategists. 

Evers was a fine 
player a little over a 
decade ago, but of the 
rest with whom I came 
in contact, few remain 
in the game. All those 
mentioned above 
played on National and 
American League 
clubs. Then, too, there 
were Dunleavy, Hac- 
kett, Currie, McFar- 
land, Strang, Ritter, 
Mertes, Babb, Gilbert, 
Van Haltren, McGann, 
Keeler, Abbatichio, 
Stanley, and Gremin- 


ger. “Old Man” Van 














Haltren, who will never 
be forgotten by Polo Ground faithful, 
still sticks to the game, out on the Pacific 
Coast, but most of the others are in 
other pursuits. 

Well, the crowd was applauding for 
a lithe chap who hit from the left-hand 
side of the plate. He was a dangerous 
man because he could get down to first 
as fast as Shafer of the Giants does now. 

Hinsdale tipped me off to the effect 
that in exhibition games the “‘big fel- 
lows” scorned to wait for bases on balls 
and generally clouted the first one. 

“Well, he'll not make any homer off 
my first one,” I mused, sending over my 
pet down shoot. Did he wallop it? No. 
Did he miss it? No. He stood as still 
as the Washington Monument. “Ball 
one,” announced the umpire. ‘There 
must be some mistake, I figured, so the 
same “floater” went up. “Ball two.” 
The upshot of it was that the first man 
strolled. ‘‘ Watch him steal!” roared the 
throng. He did not steal, for the second 
man, none other than a stocky infielder 
who, although rated as a weak batter, 
hit well in a world’s series some years 
later, crashed a line single to right, romp- 
ing to second on the throw to third. Here 
was a deep hole for me to crawl out of. 


not disconcert started off for the visitors 
and quickly retired the Rovers, by three 
easy infield raps. 

“Put it there, kid!” shouted the catcher 
encouragingly, and when the second ses- 
sion was over the big leaguers had again 
been whitewashed. The Rovers set the 
“fans” crazy by making two runs, abetted 
by a wild throw by the opposing shortstop. 

Due to a sensational running catch 
by the center fielder, the fast company 
representatives again went scoreless in 
the third inning. No one tallied in the 
fourth, but in the fifth misery reigned. 
I hit one man, the deaf and dumb slab- 
man singled, and the speedboy tripled. 
A strike-out followed but as I slowly 
wound up for that prized drop of mine, 
the sprinter stole home. Here was my 
first lesson: Never do the Highland fling 
with my arms while real runners are on the 
paths. The clerks Who had parted with 
twenty-five cents looked disgusted. Hins- 
dale looked as pleasant as a chimpanzee. 
Then “Sandow” hit the fence for two 
bags. “Take him out!” There it was, 
the old familiar howl. But the knockers 
were stilled when the next batter lifted 
a foul to the catcher and the third out 
was made on a fly to the second baseman. 
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A young left-hander faced the Rovers 
in their half and struck out the side. He 
looked like a world beater. 

“Better steady up!’ warned Hins- 
dale, turning to me on the bench. 

That shortstop of ours—I’m going to 
get his picture some day, to keep in the 
family album—threw out the three hitters 
in the sixth. 

The Rovers were blanked in that in- 
ning, although I reached third. The 
10-second star beat out a bunt to begin 
ihe leaguers’ seventh. He danced back 
and forth on the line and finally 


‘THE next Sunday a minor league team 
played and lost, 11 to 4. I only 
twirled the last three innings. 

Another test worth while came a week 
later, when an_ overrated American 
League team arrived. I learned that 
Ernie Lindermann, pitching for the Ho- 
boken. independent team, had _ beaten 
them, and it was my hope to do likewise. 
The game was slow and listless but never 
to be forgotten, for the Rovers won, 5 to 3! 
At last I was a HERO. 

Three weeks later, for holding the Cubs 


No managers came over to me, how- 
ever, to beg my signature to a con- 
tract. Asa matter of fact, the manager 
was not always with the team on the 
junket, but one of the veterans took 
me aside and said: 

“You’ve got the makin’s. Keep it up 
but get more of your weight on the ball. 
The way you pitch now your arm will 
be gone in two or three years.” 

That there was a certain snappish 
movement to my delivery, instead of such 
an easy swing as Mathewson and Johnson 

have, I knew full well; it was a 





I “fired”? the ball past the first 
baseman. A kindly spectator 
kicked the flying sphere into the 
latter’s hands but by that time 
the runner had reached third. 
He kept on for the plate and was 
caught by twenty feet and 
started back for third. I joined 
in the run up and to my intense 
satisfaction had the pleasure of 
jamming the Spalding into the 
ribs of the sprinter. Then I 
whiffed the second hitter for the 
second time. Withacarelessness 
that I deny was characteristic, I 
slipped an easy one over the cen- 
ter of the disk for the Mc., and 
he got two bags. “Sandow”’ 
hammered a short fly to left 
which dropped safe. Here was. 
moretrouble. The visitors’ third 
baseman rolled one to first. The 
baseman picked it up and I 








relic of my catching days, when 
I could send the sphere down to 
second without whirling my 
arms around to get up 
“steam.” 


I WON two more games before 

the season was over, trim- 
ming an Eastern League nine 
2 to 1 and the “Champion 
Colored Giants of the World” 
7 to 4. My best performance 
was an eleven inning tie with 
the Giants, 3 to 3, but I must 
admit the New Yorks ran 
the bags carelessly. They were 
caught time and time again. 
By request, “Iron Man” 
McGinnity pitched three in- 
nings, and his machinery-like 
regularity of motion won my 
admiration. It was the smooth- 
est piece of pitching I had 








rushed to cover the bag, but was 

a second too late. Then I got a real 
“call.” It was bad business, but I see 
National and American League pitchers 
guilty of it almost every day. One run 
came in, making four in all, and another 
was only shut off by a fine catch by the 
left fielder. In the eighth and ninth, 
however, I showed a thing or two 
getting three strike-outs and allowing 
no hits. 


lg crowd was starting for the gates 
when the Rovers came up in the last 
frame. The first hitter died easily but 
the next man singled. That brilliant 
shortstop followed suit and the left-hander 
proceeded to give four balls to the ensuing 
hitsmith, aided by the umpire’s weak eye- 
sight. (Indicator handlers on such oc- 
casions generally side with the down- 
trodden, take it from me.) Here was a 
rally fit for the gods. Who was the next 
to bat, to deliver the “punch”? Of 
course, yours truly was the fellow upon 
whom so much depended, and like the dime 
novel marvel, I meant to clear the sacks. 
There was not a pinch hitter within six 
miles, so Hinsdale slapped me on the back 
and prayed. 

If I were a Munchausen, the next para- 
graph would be a thriller, but as the living 
specimen whom Diogenes was seeking, 
I must admit that three strikes were 
called on me so fast that my head 
has hardly ceased to buzz since. 
Groans. 

A chance still remained, however, 
and the left fielder met the crisis. He 
drove a grounder past short. One man 
scored and that shortstop sped right 
behind him. If he reached home, the 


score would be a tie? but he was caught 
by inches, the big leaguers thus triumph- 
ing 4 to 3. 

After the game, Hinsdale slipped $25 
into my hand. 





down to six hits, I was rewarded with $50. 
Evers was not in this game. Cook, I 
recall, was his understudy. Cook proved 
to be a capable substitute. His contri- 
bution was a brace of two baggers. The 
Cubs won, 6 to 1. 

By this time I learned that curved balls 

















and speed were not all that was required. 
The leaguers were so used to dazzling fast 
ones that I tried slow ones and the result 
was all that could be desired. In one 
game the easy tosses were popped up far 
to left field but so high in the air that 
eight flies were caught. 


seen up to that stage. 

Did I reach the big leagues? Remem- 
ber that the saddest words are, according 
to Whittier: “it might have been.” 

In the last game of the exhibition season 
when the visiting aggregation were shock- 
ing me by their pernicious pounding of 
the bulb, I startled myself by sending 
a terrific clout to right center—one of 
the few hits I made. Skirting third, 
I made a mad dash for the plate. As I 
slid in, the catcher fell over me heavily. 
His spikes entered my arm near the 
shoulder. “Safe!” cried the umpire. 
“Ouch!” I yelled. 

It was a costly homer. My arm hung 
by my side, and I was hurried to the doc- 
tor. “Two tendons cut,’’ was the verdict. 
“What’s that mean?” was my retort. 
“You'll probably never be able to pitch 
again,” replied the man of medicine. 

He was right, although I can still lob 
a ball a fair distance. 

Deep down in the bosom of every 
American worthy of the name is en- 
gendered a desire for publicity, whether 
or not a plea of guilty accompanies the 
gentleimpeachment. There are those who 
crave for notoriety, but a host strive 
honestly for fame. Class differentiation 
is not difficult; sooner or later the in- 
dividuals who bid solely for mention 
and not for acclaim find their proper 
level. The courts are filled with just 
such characters and a good many of 
them are our modern vaudeville head- 
liners. But the number of those who 
are striving for the betterment of con- 
ditions first of all and recognition for 
themselves afterwards is constantly in- 
creasing, and within the past decade, 
the disposition on the part of the people 
is to accord honor where honor is due, 
without reservation. 

Disastrously indeed ended my first 
attempt to win glory, but as I think it all 
over, I am content. 
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Act IV, Scene 2—On the road near Mistress Frankford’s manor 


A Woman Killed with Kindness 


been an important factor in the 

rapid development of British 
drama. A few years ago that drama was 
insignificant. Today it has developed to 
such an extent that argument might well 
be made putting it abreast of, or even 
ahead of, the drama of Germany and 
France. Galsworthy, Shaw, Barker and 
other notable leaders owe their final tri- 
umph in no small degree to this Society. 
The drama in the United States is also 
tending to pass out of its period of child- 
ishness, and to offer a certain number of 
works that can interest those who in- 
tellectually may be called adults. Most 
Americans are bored by the drama in 
verse. Most of them are bored by the art 
of a preceding age. Those, however, who 


4 ye Stage Society of London has 


enjoy the loveliest or the strongest ex- 
pressions of the human mind do most to 
make a nation great. The Stage Society 
of New York in its brief career has pre- 
sented worthy American plays which 
would not otherwise have had a hearing, 
and brilliant foreign comedies which 
could not have paid their way on the 
regular stage. In presenting, with nota- 
ble taste in stage setting, Thomas 
Heywood’s “A Woman Killed with Kind- 
ness,” the Society illustrated its third 
function—that of presenting the English 
classics. The German and the French 
see their literary masterpieces on the 
stage constantly. We almost never see 
ours, in spite of the fact that in the age of 
Elizabeth English literature showed the 
greatest dramatic development ever 


shown in any nation at any time, with the 
possible, but very doubtful, exception of 
a short period in Greece. Heywood’s play 
is one of the gentlest and daintiest of that 
wonderful period, and we hope the Society 
will continue to put on dramas by the great 
geniuses of that time who, outside of 
Shakespeare, are practically unknown on 
our stage. The plan of the Society for 
the next year, to bring over a number of 
foreign producers who, like Granville 
Barker and Max Reinhardt, have shown 
genius in giving new form to dramatic 
productions, is sure to be fertile, not 
only in the direct impression on the 
public mind, but indirectly also, through 
the education of our managers, some 
of whom are now thoroughly ambitious 
and alive. 
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Act V, Scene 2—Just before Mistress Frankford’s death 











First Prize 


blue ribbon for this season’s work 

ought to go to Margaret Anglin. 
She produced one play by Sophocles, four 
by Shakespeare and one by Oscar Wilde, 
and did them all extraordinarily well. Her 
work with the classics and with Shakes- 
peare is sufficiently familiar to our readers. 
It need only be added that “‘ Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan” is a nearly perfect modern 
comedy fully deserving to rank with Sheri- 
dan and Goldsmith, and our imagination 
really fails to see how it could have been put 
on better than Miss Anglin put it on. The 
best we can wish her for next year is that 
this year’s noble record may be equalled. 


Ii can scarcely be denied that the 


Laying a Ghost 


HE excellence with which Miss Anglin 
was able to produce Shakespeare lays 
another ghost. It is frequently said that 
Shakespearean actors can no longer be 
found. Shehasfound them. Why? Be- 
cause she has herself brains enough to 
know how the plays should be acted and 
therefore can select the right persons 
and see that they are rightly trained. 


Digits or Diamonds 


ATCHING Miss Anglin’s “The 

Taming of the Shrew” we had a 
thought. When Petruchio woos fair Kath- 
arine, as a betrothal gift he presents her 
with a tutor in mathematics and in music. 
Considering the present movement of 
women to put the household budget on 
a strictly business basis, couldn’t Mr. 
Fiancé of today, profitably present his 
future partner with a course at Business 


Plays and Actors 


College, instead of giving her a diamond 
ring as a preparation for marriage? Train- 
ing for accurate systematic management 
would reduce her housework and enlarge 
her leisure. Then, when he gets a raise, he 
might think about those musiclessons. Pe- 
truchio valued profitable leisure for Kate. 
Sweet music is today as soothing for the 
Tired Business Man’s evening as it is a re- 
laxation to the woman who is supposed to 
take her rest in nerve-knotting problems of 
bridge. 
A Negro Tragedy 


4 News production by The Stage Society 

of New York of Ridgely Torrence’s 
negro tragedy, called “‘Granny Maumee,” 
brings to the front an American play- 
wright of whom the observant world 
must take account. The theme has in- 
nate worth—the pride taken by a spirited 
old negress in the integrity of her race; 
the temptation back to barbarism through 
rage, when she learns that the purity of 
her family blood has been interrupted by 
the grandson of the man who led the 
lynching of her husband; and the final 
triumph of the more spiritual side of her 
nature through her continuing love for 
her dead mate. - This stirring drama 
ought to be produced in other cities by all 
the other companies which exist for the 
purpose of encouraging the more intel- 
lectual side of our stage, companies which 
are rapidly increasing in number. 


Doctors in Drama 


(CURREN T plays emphasize the doctor 

as one of our most dramatic figures. 
The Man with the Satchel has appeared 
in many recent productions. A doctor 
is an excellent medium for the usual com- 






He equally supplies the 
tragic element of one intimate with Life 


edy situations. 


and Death. The traditional secrecy of 
the medical professor is another market 
for the mystery maker. Again, in our 
modern demand for a religion of fellow 
service, is not the doctor as helper, healer, 
and comforter, supplanting the more 
medieval priest whom drama had always 
marionetted to supply religious emotions? 
To the audience a doctor on the stage 
suggests immediate intimacy with the 
dramatic. His coming in times of sick- 
ness, their suspense, then a reaction of 
relief or death, is drama itself. 

Arthur Schnitzler, the Viennese vivi- 
sector of feminine hearts, has felt this 
popular interest in the doctor as a dra- 
matic character, and presents a pow- 
erful study of the physician in Dr. 
Bernhardi. What question of politics, 
law, engineering, etc., could have been 
dramatized to hold an audience as 
through the clinic lecture of ‘‘ Damaged 
Goods?” To be sure the doctor was 
expected in most casts of the recent sex 
drama. Here his rédle varied from the 
kindly old physician of tenement tra- 
ditions, as in “The Lure,” to the 
hardened collector of fees in ‘‘The House 
of Bondage.” Merely an_ incidental 
figure in “The Great Adventure,’ the 
doctor was nevertheless both lover and 
healer in “The Things That Count.” 
Musical comedy claims his jovial mo- 
ments in “High Jinks.” The lady doc- 
tor, very trim and very earnest, amused 
us in Eleanor Gates’ eugenics farce, ““We 
Are Seven,” but in the “Poor Little Rich 
Girl,” it was the physician who literally 
“pulled her through.” And now, there isthe 
opera—‘‘ L’ Amore Medico,” to add its trills 
to Moliére’s farce, ‘‘ L’ Amour de Medicin.”’ 


The Woman with Empty Hands 


leather-busked automaton that 

held open the door of her limous- 
ine, she stepped out upon the shadowy 
pavement before the church. 

A youngster turned, pulling at his 
mother’s hand. “See the tall, pretty lady, 
all in black—why is she all in black like 
that—why is she, Mamma—?”’ persistent- 
ly. His mother with impatience dragged 
him jerkily on, and his question scaled 
into whining protest—‘“‘Mam-ma-a-a!”’ 

The Woman with Empty Hands drew 
in her breath sharply, gazing after the 
boy. His voice—even the bleating 
““Mamma-a-a!”"—so like Gerald’s.... 
How could any mother be so unreasoning? 

Near the massive bronze-wrought doors 
stood a beggar, his eyelids trembling 
pathetically over eyes that were sightless 
—to credit the printed plea he wore. The 
Woman (who gave generously, but care- 
fully to Organized Charity only) hesi- 
tated, then dropped a bit of silver into the 
battered hat. A preposterous thought— 
but for a moment she had remembered 
her husband’s tired, drooping eyelids at 
the close of a busy day... . 

As she entered the great church, a girl 
stumbled out, brushing by with a whiff of 
cheap perfume. The Woman noted in- 
voluntarily the hair beneath the defiantly 
rakish hat—Marie’s in texture and soft- 
ness . . . even to the stray curl... . 
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DM reatier-bask a direction to the 


By C. STERRETT PENFIELD 


Midway up the aisle the Woman paused 
—then knelt. Heaven had been doubly 
far since the hour that had left her wid- 
owed and childless. No definite prayer 
for guidance to other tasks came from her 
heart—there could be nothing left to live 
for—nothing! Why had the fate that 
had taken them passed her by? Why? 

In the arched transepts, filmy shadows 
slowly deepened. The sun’s last rays 
filtered lingeringly through the exquisite 
memorial window—the Woman’s gift to 
her church in the name of her dead,— 
limning most clearly the lettering “‘Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these,’—Gerald’s favorite 
“Golden Text” of his Sunday-school days. 


YX 7HEN the Woman came out from the 

church, the street was thronged— 
shoppers, hawkers, newsboys, homing 
toilers—jostled her as she made her way 
toward the corner where her car awaited 
her. 

Near the corner flared a torch. Around 
it had eddied many of the crowd, pausing 
to hear what the girl beside the torch was 
saying. 

*“Mamma-a-a!”’ bleated a tired child. 
*Can’t we wait and see the lady with the 
great, big lamp?”—and the mother 
“waited.” 

On the outskirts of the crowd stood a 
girl, cheaply be-perfumed—with soft 


hair curling beneath a defiantly rakish 
hat. 

The blind beggar had edged slily toward 
the front rank of the listeners, one lithe 
hand reckoning the day’s receipts. 

‘Tt isn’t just ‘Votes for Women!’” the 
girl beside the torch was pleading. “It’s 
more—much more! It’s ‘Thinking for 
Everybody!’ We want power to help us 
help others to think. Our own personal 
self is mighty interesting to think about 
and sympathize with and care for — but 
there’s a much bigger self—the Self of 
the Universe that we’ve got to learn to 
consider. There’s so much to be done— 
and so few to do it—so very few who care 
whether children are being trained 
rightly—whether girls go wrong— 
whether we are charitable in the right 
sense and the right way. Won’t you 
help—just a little? The ballot is the 
only door we want you toopen forus. It 
isn’t all we want. We want to teach 
women—and men—to think—and care 
for the millions of other selves that are in 
their way just as important as the dinky 
little two-by-four self that happens to be 
our own personal property. If you won’t 
help others, help us to help them!”— 

The Woman with Empty Hands had 
hurried into her limousine. She loathed 
soapbox speakers. ‘‘So unfeminine!”’ she 
rendered mental verdict; then aloud, 
“Home, Carlos!” 
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Batter-Up 


By BILLY EVANS 


ILL Ed. Walsh come _ back? 

\ \ That question is now puzzling 
supporters of the White Sox in 

Chicago. Windy City fans realize full well 
what it means to Comiskey’s team to have 
Walsh going at top speed. Fame in base- 
ball is indeed fleeting. If you have the 
slightest doubt on that point just for a 
minute consider the career of Ed. Walsh. 

In 1912 Ed. Walsh, known all over the 
baseball world as the “Iron Man” of the 
game, took part in sixty-two games, 
nearly half the number of contests played 
by his club. Walsh won twenty-seven 
games and lost seventeen, and on eighteen 
other occasions went to the rescue of some 
faltering pitcher. In a majority of the 
games in which he acted as first aide, his 
pitching made it possible for the Chicago 
club to be returned a winner. 

When the 1913 season opened Walsh 
was regarded as Chicago’s mainstay in the 
box. In the opening series at St. Louis, 
Callahan sent him to the rescue in the last 
half of the ninth with the bases filled and 
noone out. Walsh came through in his 
usual impressive style, by striking out the 
next three batters and saving the game to 
Chicago. It looked as if Walsh was sure 
to be the same old “Iron Man” of yore. 

Then something happened to Walsh’s 
pitching arm. It went “dead,” to use the 
baseball term for a weak arm. Instead of 
taking part in sixty-two games and pitch- 
ing a total of 393 innings, his record for 
the previous season, Walsh pitched only 
eleven games for a total of ninety-eight 
innings. From a star who broke into 
the box score and headlines almost 
daily in 1912, Walsh’s name seldom 
appeared on the sport page during the 
summer of 1913. He spent the greater 
part of the year undergoing treatment. 
Several times he tried out the arm with 
indifferent success. Can he come back? 
Walsh insists he can. 


HE St. Louis club of the American 

League will have the unique distinc- 
tion this year of having two managers, 
aside from the many fans who guide the 
destinies of a ball club from the grand- 
stand. Branch Rickey, the manager of 
the team, is a strict observer of the Sab- 
bath; he will have nothing to do with 
baseball on that day. Thus it becomes 
necessary for the Browns to have a Sun- 
day manager. Jimmy Austin, third base- 
man of the club acted in that capacity last 
year. It would be interesting to see what 
Rickey would do, if a situation arose as 
it did in 1908, when the Chicago and 
Detroit teams determined the pennant 
winner in the American League, in the final 
game of the season, played on Sunday. 
If such a thing should ever come up 
with a team under Rickey’s manage- 
ment, we wonder what his feelings would be 
on the subject. 


MPIRE BILLY KLEM of the Na- 

tional League who made the recent 
tour of the world says he greatly en- 
joyed his umpire experiences in for- 
eign countries. In most of them he 
couldn’t understand just what the fans 
were saying about him, so took it for 
granted they were pleased with his work. 


HERE is perhaps no prettier play 
in baseball than the retiring of a 
man at the plate on a throw from 


the outfield. Such plays of late years 
have been the exception. The best rea” 
son for the scarcity of such happenings 
can be laid at the door of the coachers 
doing business at third base. It has been 
customary for the coacher to stop the 
runner in any way possible, if the chance 
to get home was not greatly in his favor. 
Very often the coacher would be com- 
pelled to resort to a flying tackle or a 
wrestling hold, to thwart the wild-run- 
ning base runner. Often a perfect throw 
from the outfield, that would have re- 
tired the runner had he been allewed 
to continue, was wasted. Under a new 
rule that goes into effect this year, the 
base runner must do a little thinking, and 
depend somewhat on his own judgment. 
If a coacher touch or hold a base runner 
rounding third under the new rule, the 
umpire must declare the runner out. 
This rule should result in many more 
plays at the plate, thus giving the fans 
an additional number of thrills which 
under the old code would have been 
impossible. 


HEN is a home run not a home run? 

For years that is a question that 

has puzzled players, managers, umpires 

and fans. The rules committee has at 
last settled the question. 

Up to this year, a home run over the 

fence was defined in section two of rule 

forty-eight. It read as follows. “A fair 








batted ball that goes over the fence or | 
into the stand shall entitle the batsman | 
to a home run, unless it should pass out | 
of the ground or into a stand, at a less dis- | 
tance than 235 feet from the home plate, | 
in which case the batsman shall be en- 
titled to only two bases.” 

In the past there have been any number 
of cases where a batsman after hitting 
the ball over the fence, has carelessly 
failed to touch one or more of the bases. 
In such cases a player in the field has in- 
variably called the attention of the um- 
pire to the break. The umpire in turn has 
put a new ball in play and called the bats- | 
man out when the player in the field, hav- | 
ing the ball in his possession, touched the 
base missed by the batsman. Umpires 
have always given as their reason rule 
fifty-nine, which relates to the scoring of 
runs, saying that one run shall be scored 
every time a base runner, after having 
legally touched the first three bases, shall 
legally touch the plate before three men 
are retired. 

In combatting this argument, the point 
has always been advanced: How can you 
deprive a man of something that the rules 
say he is entitled to?—the rules of course 
specifically stating that a hit over the 
fence, if same is required distance from 
the plate, entitles batsman to a home run. 
Hundreds of arguments have been started 
in past years over this very point. One 
short sentence has for all time settled the 
case. The addition to section two of rule 
forty-eight quoted above is us follows: 
In either event the batsman must touch the 
bases in regular order. 


ERMAN SCHAEFER, comedian and 
ball-player, must have his joke even 

in adversity. The other day when his 
failure to sign with the Washingtons was 
mentioned, Herman remarked thusly: 


“Well it is fortunate for Griffith that he 





still has Walter Johnson.” 








Caffeine, the active drug in 
coffee, is a definite poison to 
many and a common cause 
of various ills, little and big. 


Coffee is a hidden enemy to 
one’s comfort and progress. 
Its subtle poison weakens the 
heart, interferes with diges- 
tion, and has a destructive 
effect on the nervous system. 


With the first symptoms 
of disorder a safe and wise 
plan is to stop coffee and 


POSTUM 


This genuine food - drink, 
made of wheat and a small 
portion of molasses, has a de- 
licious Java-like taste, but is 
pure and absolutely free from 
caffeine or any other drug. 


There is much to be thank- 
ful for after the change to 
Postum. Thousands of for- 
mer coffee drinkers now enjoy 
freedom from the old coffee 
troubles, and no one need tell 
them 


“‘There’s a Reason” 
Postum now comes in two 
forms. 


Regular Postum— must 
be well boiled. 15c¢ and 25c 
packages. 

Instant Postum—asoluble 
powder. A teaspoonful stirred 
in a cup of hot water makes 
a delicious beverage instantly. 
30c and 50c tins. 


The cost per cup of both 
kinds is about the same. 


POSTUM 


—sold by Grocers. 











Unions and Prisons 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


LTHOUGH Mr. Gompers takes a good deal of space to answer one short editorial, he occupies such an 
important position as President of the American Federation of Labor that we are glad to print all he 


says. 


the contract system is dealing with something in no way mentioned in the editorial. 


It will probably not require any remarks from us to enable our readers to see that his eloquence about 


We never defended the 


contract system and never expect to; nor did we ever suggest that labor ought to work more hours than 


at does. 


The present editor of Harprer’s WErrEkty has always energetically supported movements 


to limit hours of work. Less eloquence and more attention to what Mr. Gompers must know was 


under discussion would, we think, have increased the power of his communication. 
further that we did not mention the American Federation of Labor. 


We may point out 
Just where we think the labor 


unions have been at fault in thetr attitude toward prison labor and in their attitude toward the 
productiveness of individual workingmen will be pointed out later 


ERCHANCE it was the exhausting 
P strain of intense progressiveness 
that led to the reactionary revels 
of the editorial, ‘‘Unions and Prisons,” 
you published in the issue of February 
28. Certainly never, even under the 
régime of Colonel Harvey’s antagonism 
and prejudice against the interests of the 
working classes, did Harprer’s WEEKLY 
publish any more hearty endorsement of 
special privilege, anything more untruth- 
ful or more insidious in its attack upon 
organized labor. 

In the editorial you state that labor 
unions limit the output. It is easy 
enough to make that sweeping charge, 
but upon what can you base such an as- 
sertion? Surely not upon the fact that 
organized labor seeks to reduce the hours 
of work. But should that be the case, 
allow me to direct your attention to em- 
ployers who have had actual experience 
with the eight-hour day and who endorse 
it. It is now an established fact that ex- 
cessive hours are an extravagance no na- 
tion can safely afford. The same is true 
of excessive work. Trade unions have 
endeavored to protect the workers from 
excessively long hours and from over- 
work. By so doing they have contrib- 
uted immeasurably to the world’s prog- 
ress and the well-being of all of the 
toilers. 

You say that labor unions “do not try 
to obtain the best work.” It is easy for 
the editor to sit apart from the industrial 
world and to impugn the motives of those 
who are struggling with the problems of 
that life and trying to solve them. It is 
easy to make the vague charge that labor 
unions do not obtain the best work. 
There are many ideas of what the “best 
work” is, but nowhere in our country can 
more efficient skilled workmen be found 
than those who belong to American trade 
unions. The union is the one institution 
that stands for ideals that make skilled 
efficiency possible. It conserves the 
muscles, nerves, and minds so that they 
are in a condition to give the best service; 
it provides for the instruction of the 
workers; it enables the workers to protect 
themselves. Labor unions have opposed 
some so-called “‘efficiency’’ schemes, but 
if the editor of Harper’s WEEKLY could 
know the difference between real efficiency 
and the terrible devices evolved to drain 
the last atom of energy from workers who 
have been reduced to automatic repeti- 
tion of motions that kill initiative, he 
would count that opposition as one of the 
greatest contributions labor unions have 
made to civilization. 

In charging that labor unions are “in- 
strumental in keeping alive one of the 
worst products of our civilization—the 
present prison system,” you make an as- 
sertion that is totally at variance with 


28 


facts. There is absolutely nothing in the 
official or private utterances of the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor 
or any of the officials of the affiliated 
organizations, or the organizations them- 
selves, but what directly contradicts the 
charge. 

Prison reform has not been a mere 
theory with the workers, but it has been 
a part of the problems of food, clothing, 
and house rent. What organized labor 
has been fighting in prisons is the contract 
prison labor system. Under that system 
the labor power of imprisoned people is 
sold to some manufacturer who pays the 
state less than the value of the labor and 
in addition has the advantage of free fac- 
tory rent, free supervision of work, and a 
steady supply of workers. Under the 
lease system the convicts become the 
property or slaves of the manufacturers. 
The convicts receive no wages and are 
usually forced to toil long hours at an in- 
human speed secured by speeding-up 
devices. 

Prison conditions under the contract 
and lease systems encourage unspeakable 
brutality in forcing prisoners to work. 
Such conditions kill the manhood and the 
self-respect of those placed there for 
reformative purposes. They harden hearts 
and consciences. They make social out- 
laws. Do you know how it feels to know 
that your labor power has been sold to 
some grinding task-master, who wishes 
to wring from you that which will add to 
his profits, with never a thought of what 
happens to your body or soul? Do you 
know how it feels to strain nerves and 
muscles in physical toil ‘until your very 
bones are weary, your mind a blank, and 
your heart a dull, grinding ache of misery? 
Do you know how it feels to be looked 
upon as a thing, to be bought and sold, to 
be used at the will of the owner? Do you 
know that sense of unfreedom that leaves 
an indelible scar on the soul of a man that 
makes it impossible for him ever to for- 
give society for heartlessly, greedily kill- 
ing the best that is in him in order to give 
profits to some other man? 


|F you know these things, in the name 

of humanity how can you, how dare 
you, uphold the contract prison labor 
system? Cam you not see that men are 
infinitely more precious than mere prof- 
its? Can not the degradation of human 
life persuade you that profits reeking 
with dead hopes and mangled humanity 
are of no avail to civilization? 

With the low prices for convict labor, 
manufacturers who employ free labor are 
hopelessly unable to compete. Free 
workers are thrown out of employment. 
They and their families suffer hunger and 
all manner of privation because of the 
contract labor system. Free competition 


in Harper’s WEEKLY by experts 


of convict-made goods with the prod- 
ucts of free labor does not increase the 
number of commodities furnished to the 
community, because, protected and fav- 
ored by special conditions and privileges, 
it has forced fair firms out of fields of 
production. 

We workers have been very close to the 
problem of earning our daily bread in the 
sweat of our brows, and we have found 
the contract prison labor system a menace 
to free labor and to convicts. Accord- 
ingly, we have used every power at our 
disposal to have this system abolished. 

In 1883, the American Federation of 
Labor directed its legislative committee 
to coédperate with the workingmen of 
New York to rid the state of the evils 
arising from contracting prison labor. 
That was the inaugurating of a consistent 
policy to secure this reform both through 
state and federal legislation. 

The report of the committee on convict 
labor to the 1897 convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor contained the 
following propositions: 


The labor of any prisoner in any state prison, 
reformatory, penitentiary or jail shall be used 
for the manufacture of such articles as are re- 
quired for use in the various state, penal, or cor- 
rectional and eleemosynary institutions, and 
whetever practicable, in the raising of such 
farm and garden products as are required for 
use in the above-mentioned institutions. 

That the convicts shall be employed in pro- 
ductive labor for no more than eight hours 


per day. 

That all industries undertaken by these sev- 
- institutions shall be carried on by hand 
abor. 


The principles which we endorsed were 
the principles which the United States 
Industrial Commission embodied in its 
report. They have been endorsed by 
various other reports of many official and 
voluntary investigators. 


UR efforts have been most heartily 
aided by the various internationals, 
those federated to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and others. We have re- 
peatedly endeavored to induce Congress 
to enact legislation which should provide 
that its power over interstate commerce 
should not be used in the interest of those 
dealing in goods made by contract prison 
labor. 

We have advocated that prisons and 
reformatories should be real reformatory 
institutions—institutions to foster the 
sacred human individuality, to develop 
the best instincts that are in those shut 
off from ordinary intercourse with fellow- 
men, and to give them some kind of 
wholesome employment that would en- 
able them to work into some better self. 
We have maintained that those in prison 
should work and should be paid for that 
work, that they should be given every 
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freedom compatible with the purpose for 


which they are made to live apart, and | 


meanwhile should be safeguarded from | 


exploitation. 


It is most obviously untrue to state | 


that organized labor desires that “many 
thousands of able-bodied men ought to be 
supported in prison in idleness, instead 
of laboring to increase the number of com- 


modities furnished to the community.” | 
We wish the men under prison sentence to | 


be employed in such a way that they 
shall be benefited and not harmed, and 
so that the products of their labor can not 
constitute a menace to free labor. 


E workingmen have constantly 
preached the gospel of labor. We 
believe in labor. 








But we believe in labor | 


that uplifts and ennobles the workers, | 
labor in which he can participate conscious | 


that thereby he is developing the best 
that is in him and eliminating the lower 
impulses. The right kind of work can 
bring men back into the right relation to 
life, but prison slavery only buttresses the 
barriers that separate the individual from 
society and intensifies the antagonism to 
social organization. The prison contract 
labor system is neither economically wise 
nor humanitarian. It is one of the sur- 
prising and unaccountable phenomena of 
current affairs that the editor of Har- 
per’s WEEKLY should give his support 
to such an institution. 

If after reading the above you still 
doubt the public-spirited attitude and the 
humanitarian impulse actuating organ- 
ized labor upon the prison labor question, 
you need not rely upon the faultless 
record of the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliated organizations, but 
you can make inquiry of experienced penol- 
ogists and organizations which for years 
have helped and are helping to solve the 
dual wrongs of idle prisoners and the con- 
tract prison labor system. 


Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 
The Widow’s Mite 


I am a regular patron of HarPeR’s WEEKLY 
and read your columns with great interest. In 
connection with the settlement of a fatal per- 
sonal injury case I have been asked to make 
suggestions in regard to the investment of a 
small sum of money. After her baby is old 
enough the widow hopes to use her furniture 
to start a flat where she may take roomers. 
The only money she has is $4750 from the in- 
surance company. How would you advise 
her to invest it? She is nearly forty and has 
had no special training for any occupation. 


INANCIAL editors are supposed to 
K be, and no doubt are, dry persons 
who think in figures and have masses 
of statistics where their hearts ought to be. 
Human interest is not regarded as part 
of their business. But a careful glean- 
ing of their correspondence will disclose 
outbreaks of it here and there, enough at 
least to make them wish their resources 
included something beside the futilities 
of financial generalization. 

What this widow most needs is advice 
from a member of a profession which does 
not yet exist, except in isolated cases, but 
surely will come into being as men slowly 
learn to combat misery, poverty and the 
tragedies of broken lives. I refer of 
course to the expert in fitting men and 
women to the work of the world, the psy- 
chologist who can unerringly point to 
tasks which are adapted to the individual. 
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“Stop that! It’s now against the law to scatter foul dust !”’ 


Law stops carpet beating! 


Cincinnati is the first city to make it a misdemeanor to shake draperies 
and bedding out of windows or to beat rugs and carpetsoutdoors, thereby 
permitting the foul dirt to fall on passersby or to enter neighboring 
homes. Such practices are now justly regarded as crude and dangerous 
—an evil that need no longer be tolerated with the advent of the 


( 1) With the ARCO WAND you are rid for- 


VACUUM CLEANER 


unsanitary, clumsy broom-duster way — 
as this stationary, built-in machine will do 
complete, quick, dustless cleaning for a 
score or more of years. ARCO WANDS 
are backed by our full guarantee. 

The ARCO WAND avoids use of insani- 
tary dusters or rags. No more backaches, 





beating, lifting, reaching, step-ladder 
a protection to women! 


@ Just connect the light-weight hose to an iron suction pipe in the partition- 
a 


pay for itself. 





Machine sets in basement 
oron lower floor. Suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools 


re — by en Write to 
an lumbing rade at Department 
$225 up. Price does not wer 
include labor, connections 

and freight. 





climbing, dust-breathing—a boon and 


wall—at baseboard—and all dirt, insect-eggs, paper-bits, thread, lint, etc., 
are instantly drawn to sealed, disinfectant bucket of machine, set in cellar 
(or rear room of first floor). Noiseless—requires no watching or regulation 
—is permanent, like radiator heating. Easily put into old buildings or new. 
ARCO WAND protects furs, clothing, etc., from ravage of moths, buffalo 
bugs, etc.; and by prolonging the freshness and durability of carpets, 
rugs, hangings, upholstery, mattresses, etc., causes the machine to soon 


An unfailing Vacuum Cleaner 


The ARCO WAND is proving a great success in homes, apartments, 
churches, schools, stores, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, libraries, clubs, 
theaters, garages, etc., for the past two years under most severe tests. 
The law of good neighborliness and family health-protection, rather than 
a compulsory ordinance, should induce every citizen to at once adopt 
the ARCO WAND. Let us give you list of users in your locality. Seeing 
is believing. Accept no substitute! Write for free catalog. Public 
showrooms in all large cities. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY set 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


816-822 
Chi 

















INVESTMENT NEWS 
BUREAU 


FREE For 3 months, a conservative, up- 
——— to-date news and statistical in- 
formation bureau regarding investments, 
especially stocks and bonds traded in on the 
New York curb, Toronto, San Francisco, 
Salt Lake City and London markets. It ap- 
peals to the pockec interests of the investor. 


Write for copy today 


CATLIN & POWELL CO. 
15 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
7 Great Winchester Street, London, E. C. 
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The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 
For detailed in- 
formation address 


2nd Year ‘U.. of C. (Div. C) Chicago, Il, Mitcte!t Tower 













The Financial World 


“THE INVESTOR’S BIBLE” 


Fearless, Frank, Honest. Each Issue full 
of crisp, readable articles of week’s finan- 
cial events. Send 10 cents for copy to-day. 


Financial World, 18 B’way, N.Y. 


ing BATH TUB 


little, no plumbing, 4 
Weight 15 pounds, folds into small rol). 
Rg Ht 
8 agents 
Robinson Bath Cabinet fens 1) Factories ae Saeko: 

















It is the aim of the publishers 
of HARPER'S WEEKLY to render 
its readers who are interested 
in sound investments the great- 
est assistance possible. 


Of necessity, in his editorial articles, 
Albert W. Atwood, the Editor of the 
Financial Department, deals with the 
broad principles that underlie legitimate 
investment, and with types of securities 
rather than specific securities. 


Mr. Atwood, however, will gladly an- 
swer, by correspondence, any request for 
information regarding specific invest- 
ment securities. Authoritative and dis- 
interested information regarding the 
rating of securities, the history of in- 
vestment issues, the earnings of prop- 
erties and the standing of financial 
institutions and houses will be gladly 
furnished any reader of Harper’s 
WEEKLY who requests it. 


Mr. Atwood asks, however, that inquiries 
deal with matters pertaining to investment 
rather than to speculation. The Financial De- 
partment is edited for investors. 


All communications should be addressed to 
Albert W. Atwood, Financial Editor, Harper’s 
Weekly, McClure Building, New York City. 
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is Absolute Safety —Baby's 
Food must Possess 
Maximum of Purity and 


Nourishment, 


CONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


Is known and recognized in 
every Civilized Country as 
the Leading Brand of Con- 
densed Milk. 


Its principal use in all lands 
is for the Feeding of Infants. 
It is prepared with Scrupu- 
lous Care for this specific 
purpose. 


No expense is spared to safe- 
guard the production of the 
raw milk from which Eagle 
Brand is prepared. Every 
sanitary precaution is taken 
at Dairies and Condensing 
Plants, with a Determina- 
tion to supply a product that 
is Perfectly Safe for the 
Baby. 


Send for our Baby’s Book 
and Feeding Chart—also 
our booklet “Where Clean- 
liness Reigns Supreme.” 


BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED MILK 
“Leaders of Quality” 

Est. 1857 NEW YORK 


Co. 


ai a 


The Best that Money can buy : ww 








Most of us rarely stop to think what a 
large capital a fair-sized earning power 
represents. Those who earn one, two, 
three or five thousand dollars a year are 
the owners of large fortunes, although they 
do not consider themselves as such. 
Four thousand seven hundred and fifty 
dollars is a pitifully small sum to draw in- 
come from, large as it seemed to the hard 
working husband who saved it. At 5 
per cent. it will earn only $237 a year, and 
at 6 per cent. only $285. 

The real problem in this case then is 
to find the right employment, whether it 
be taking roomers or something else, for 
the widow, and that is something the 
writer knows nothing about. Invest- 
ment is only secondary, important as it 
is. The difference between 4 and 6 per 
cent., a very great gulf indeed in the in- 
vestment field, is only $105 a year in this 
case. 

Unable to qualify for any occupation 
and with a certain income of less than 
$300 in prospect there is every tempta- 
tion to follow the gambling instinct. 
Widows are a prey to financial schemers 
and swindlers for the most obvious of 
reasons. Ignorance of business and in- 
vestment principles may be the primary 
one, but a hardly less predisposing ten- 
dency is the despair of not knowing how 
to earn money. The very person who 
should be most careful is the one most 
sorely tempted to be rash simply because 
she lacks that twenty to one hundred 
thousand dollar fortune which all of us 
have who are able to earn from one to 
five thousand dollars a year. 


Tron Clad Rules 


UT there are certain rules which 
may be laid down to help this wo- 
man and others like her. They are 
mostly unpleasant truths, hard and ruth- 
less. The integrity of her little capital 
is to be maintained only by the most self 
controlled conservatism. She must steel 
herself to avoid bright promises. Only 
cold statements of moderate returns 
based on actual performances should 
receive the least notice. 

It is possible to buy securities to yield 
4 per cent. and 41% per cent. from which 
have been eliminated all risk, both prac- 
tical and theoretical, and which in addi- 
tion are based upon great well known cor- 
porations, public and private. It is pos- 
sible to buy securities to yield 5 per cent. 
or perhaps 514 or even a shade more which 
have no practical risk, and only a slight 
trace of theoretical risk. It is possible 
also to buy securities to yield 6 per cent. 
from which all practical risk and nearly all 
theoretical risk have been eliminated, 
provided one deals with a firm of large 
resources and good standing that is will- 
ing to lend a sort of moral sponsorship to 
its offerings. Perhaps a slightly higher 
rate may be had if only short term se- 
curities are purchased. 

What does he mean by theoretical risk, 
someone asks. I mean simply this, that 
certain classes of stocks and bonds do not 
enjoy quite the same general, formal es- 
teem as others. These classifications 
often change, indeed are always changing 
gradually, but they are strong enough to 
be a powerful influence on prices. To 
illustrate, in a formal, theoretical sense, 
not even the underlying bonds of the 
United States Steel Corporation are re- 
garded as quite as “‘classy”’ as the better 
railroad bonds, and yet for all practical 
purposes no one could prove that they are 
not about as safe. Theoretical safety is 
something that very rich investors pay for. 


It is somewhat analogous to the practice 
which many persons have of shopping 
only at very fashionable stores, although 
the same article, as far as any human be- 
ing can detect, may be purchased more 
cheaply elsewhere. 

The inquiry which heads this article 
was written by an insurance man in a 
great city in the middle west, where both 
he and the widow lives. In that city is 
a firm of investment bankers which claims 
to have done a business in its relatively 
long history of about one billion dollars 
practically without loss to its clients. 
In that same city is a firm of dealers in 
city mortgages and bonds based upon 
them, which has carried on a large busi- 
ness for thirty years without loss to its 
clients. In that same city is a firm of 
farm mortgage dealers which has lost 
only $675 out of $75,000,000 loaned. 

There is no better advice to give the 
widow or her friend than to consult one 
or more of these firms, or others like them 
(for there are others with almost equal 
records). It is obvious that organiza- 
tions which can back up such proud 
boasts must have satisfied a host of 
customers. It is clear that a high de- 
gree of moral responsibility must have 
been associated with their years of 
successful efforts. It is beyond question 
that such firms possess just the facilities 
to meet all manner of individual invest- 
ment needs. 

The wisest course for this woman to 
take is to tell her story to one or more of 
these investment bankers or mortgage 
dealers in the same or even greater detail 
than she has told it to us. She should 
tell them that she cannot afford to lose, 
and ask their advice and assistance under 
the circumstances. If she is exception- 
ally cautious she will submit the lists 
which they suggest to us for further crit- 
icism. That they will give her good ad- 
vice, however, is practically assured by 
their record and experience. Concerns 
such as we have referred to cannot jeo- 
pardize their splendid standing by giving 
bad advice. This does not mean that 
they might not recommend somewhat 
speculative securities to a well to do busi- 
ness man who could afford to take a risk, 
just as a physician might recommend 
football to a bull of an eighteen-year-boy. 
But a great specialist like the late Weir 
Mitchel would not in all probability have 
suggested participation in a Yale-Prince- 
ton football game to a nervous wreck of 
forty. In precisely the same way the 
great investment banking organizations, 
whether they deal in bonds or mortgages, 
can be depended upon to utilize their 
knowledge and experience to give sound 
and expert advice. 


A Few Don’ts 
A RETURN of from 5 to 6 per cent. 


on the widow’s money is what will 
probably be suggested. This does not 
mean that capital is not capable of earn- 
ing more. The Colonial Diamond Mine 
Company of German Southwest Africa 
recently paid dividends of 2500 per cent. 
and has paid 3800 percent. Starving min- 
ing prospectors and inventors become 
ruling powers of finance. 

But these men and all their kind take 
heavy risks. They wagered their brains, 
money and business lives against mighty 
odds and won. The fundamental under- 
lying truth of all investment science is 
that those who morally cannot afford to 
take risks, who cannot wager all on a sin- 
gle throw, must content themselves with a 
moderate return. 
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Stripped of All Adjectives and Advertising 
Verbiage This $750 Maxwell Is— 


A CAR DESIGNED FOR THOSE discriminating buyers 
who yet must consider the pocketbook—or who, able to pay 
more, don’t choose to—and who want a light family touring 
car of ample power to go anywhere; of reliability that guaran- 
tees a pleasurable return sans road troubles of any kind. 


A CAR THAT WILL PERFORM; but also a car that looks 
the part; a car for the man who considers his automobile an 
everyday necessity and who counts the cost. A car that is eco- 
nomical in cost of upkeep—gasoline, oil and tire consumption. 


YOU HAVE OFTEN SAID that you would be willing to pay 


a little more for a car that looked a lot better. 
THIS IS THE CAR. It has been designed from your stand- 


point—for thousands of others have expressed the same desire 
you expressed. 


KNOWING THE NEED—the demand—we have designed to meet it. 
AND IT’S MADE JUST AS WELL as it’s designed. Every ounce of 


metal that goes into it has been specified by our chief metallurgist, after 
the most exhaustive analyses and tests to determine the kind of metal— 
and alloy and heat treatment that would best meet the requirements and 
perform the functions of that particular part. 


BETTER MATERIAL does not enter into the construction of any car 
on earth at any price; for here is the best the science of metallurgy and 
automobile construction knows. 


THE MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY offers this car without a mental 
reservation—and every dollar we have, and our reputation, stand back of 
it, to guarantee every owner satisfaction. 


Maxwell Motor Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
Detroit, Michigan, Dept. “H” = “"taswhere 
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Portable Cleaner 
is Superior 
to the Installed Plant 
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It cleans more thoroughly and quickly than is possible with a 
central plant installation. It is easier and more convenient to use. 
It reaches out-of-the way places without difficulty. It costs far less 
to install and far less to operate. It does not require attention, saves 
lubrication two or three times a year. It has longer life—no Vacuna 
has ever worn out. It is fool-proof and cannot get 
out of order; It never needs repairs. It picks up any- 
thing small enough to go through the mouth of the 
cleaning tool —rags, paper, matches, pins, etc., are 
devoured by the Vacuna. It cannot harm the most 
delicate fabric. 













The Vacuna can be installed in any capacity desired, in any 
building, new or old. There are no pipes to clog and put the 
plant out of commission. There is no tearing out of walls and 
pipes to locate trouble. There is no unwieldy hose to be dragged 
) long distances through rooms and halls, marring furniture and 
woodwork. The Vacuna is always where you want it and ready 
when you want it to perform its work instantly and efficiently. 


The best proof you can have of the above statements is to 
let us refer you to scores of private dwellings, apartment houses, 
office buildings, hotels, etc., in which costly plants have been 
Valuable Book _ installed, but in which Vacunas are being used instead. 


Sent Free Let us put you in touch with our nearest agent, to demon- 
mace wea strate the Vacuna in your home without expense or obligation. 





Hil 










giving vital facts 
on vacuum 
cleaning. Write 
for a copy. 





Vacuna Sales Company 
Dept. H 251 Fifth Ave., New York City 
TO DEALERS: Vacuna offers a wonderful selling opportunity. Write for proposition 
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The American public is far more interested in 
sports than it used to be. That is an excellent 
thing for all the men and women and children 
in the country. Herbert Reed (Right Wing) 
ran a department last summer and fall in 
Harper’s WEEKLY that was a great success. 


He is about to begin his 
department again, and it 
will cover all kinds of sport. 


He is interested in golf, football, hockey, base- 
ball, basketball, canoeing, polo, sailing; all 
branches, in short; and we know nobody whose 
judgment of them is quite so good. 











What They 
Think of Us 


St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press 


The front page of a recent number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY was covered with a 
reproduction of a telegram dated at the 
White House, addressed to the editor of 
the WEEKLY, and signed by Woodrow 
Wilson. The message read: “Certainly 
one of the most nobly useful men in the 
world. Ihave the greatest admiration for 
him and the most profound confidence in 
his extraordinary character and abilities.” 

But the unstinted praise of Mott by 
Mr. Wilson, who tried to make him Amer- 
ican minister to China, is no more remark- 
able than the generous allotment of space 
devoted to him by the magazine. This 
glorification of Mott is significant, but it 
is merely one manifestation of the rapidly 
growing attention which the secular press, 
and the secular world, is bestowing on 
religion. 


The Wisconsin State Journal 


Harper’s WEEKLY for March 14 con- 
tains an article by George J. Anderson in 
which he discusses the question: Is Chris- 
tianity Christian? giving “Robbing Jesus 
to Pay Paul” as his subject. . . . The 
new writers are going to analyze religion, 
pointing out that which is profession and 
pretension and that which is righteous. 
They are going to discuss the applied 
pieties and they are going to point to 
specific things and ask church people if 
they can call them by such simple names 
as truth and justice. The new campaign 
is going to be waged in the interest of 
primary ethics and morals. We are going 
to judge men and courts by their deeds 
rather than by their titles and the dignity 
of the chambers in which they sit. 


Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel 

Writing in the Outlook, Lawrence 
Chamberlain, a thoroughly reputable 
writer on finance, files a naive complaint 
against Harper’s WEEKLY. Was he art- 
less enough to suppose that the qualities 
of fairness, sobriety, and unprejudiced 
scrupulosity of statement which made his 
work acceptable to the Outlook, would ap- 
peal favorably to the Brandeis clientele? 


Pittsfield (Mass.) Eagle 

Now Harper’s WEEKLY gets into the 
Associated Press controversy. It has 
engaged Will Irwin, who used to be on the 
Sun, to tell ‘How the power of the A. P. 
has been misused,” and Editor Hapgood 
himself has taken up the cudgels in behalf 
of the Masses and is to tell of the “use- 
fulness and attractiveness” of the publica- 
tion which Max Eastman edits. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
etc., of Harper’s Weekly published weekly at New 
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Publications, McClure Building, New York City; 
Owners: (If a corporation, give names and addresses 
of stockholders holding 1 per cent. or more of total 
amount of stock.) Norman Hapgood, McClure Build- 
ing, New York City; Frederick L. Collins, McClure 
Building, New York City; Walter S. Rogers, LaGrange, 
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Just Drive this Six Ten Miles. 
No Question then About Sixes! 


Go to your local HUDSON dealer. 
Six-40. Then you will become forever a 
this weight, these flowing lines, these superb appointments. 


Take a ride, at the wheel, in this new 
Six enthusiast. 


Note this price, 
Note that 


Howard E. Coffin builds the HUDSON Six-40. And then you will have 
the answer to the question of ‘‘which Six.’’ 


HIS new HUDSON Six-40 

can best speak for itself. 
You know your likes and wishes. 
See if this car meets them. 


It needs no_ salesmanship. 
The facts are all apparent. Just 
get the car’s own story and 
judge it for yourself. 


Decide These Things 


First, do you want a Six? Tf 
any doubt lingers, this ride will 
dispel it. The smoothness, the 
flexibility, the lack of vibration 
will make a resistless appeal. If 
you like luxury of motion you 
are coming to a Six. 


Then the weight question. The 
HUDSON Six-40 weighs 2,980 
pounds, due to skillful design- 
ing and properly chosen mater- 
ials. Do you wish to carry, in 
an equal-powered car, from 450 
to 1,250 extra pounds? It would 
mean the same, in tire cost and 
fuel, as to carry at all times 
three to eight extra passengers. 


Then operative cost. The 
HUDSON Six-40o has a new- 
type motor—small bore and long 
stroke—which has made amaz- 
ing miles-per-gallon records. 
Your HUDSON dealer has many 
actual comparisons. Figure out 
what this one feature will save 
in the years to come. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 7853 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


The Quality Question 
HEN let this Six-4o, de- 
signed by Howard E. Coffin, 

show you the meaning of a 
high-grade car. Judge wat it 
means in staunchness, in free- 
dom from trouble, in long life 
and low upkeep. Now that 
$1750 buys all these things, isn’t 
quality worth getting ? 


HEN see if this car meets 

your ideals of beauty. Note 
the streamline body with the 
lines unbroken and without a 
hinge in sight. : Mark the per- 
fect finish, the deep, rich, hand- 
buffed upholstery. Will a car 
so distinguished add to the 
pleasure of ownership ? 


EE the new equipment—the 
two disappearing tonneau 
seats, the “One-Man” top, the 
quick-adjusting side curtains, 
the dimming searchlights, the 
concealed speedometer gear. 
Note how extra tires are carried 
—ahead of the front door. Note 
the gasoline tank with its gauge 
in the cowl. Note the conveni- 
ence of every control. All these 
are this year’s improvements. 


The Price Question 

HEN judge if anything in 

comparable cars justifies a 
higher price. What more can 


any maker offer in a car of like 
capacity ? And what lower price, 
in any type, offers so much per 
dollar ? 

Count depreciation too. Since 
the Six is the type of the future, 
and since these lines and equip- 
ment are the coming vogue, 
think how this car will hold its 
value as compared with other 


types. aS 


Lt the HUDSON Six-40— 

the car itselfi—answer these 
questions for you. Let it make 
its own appeal. And don’t 
delay. Weare at this writing 
weeks behind on our orders. 
We have no hope of meeting all 
the next two months’ demand. 


Phaeton, with extra tonneau 
seats—or Roadster—$1750 f. o. b. 
Detroit. Convertible Roadster, 
with leather top, lined, windows 
that drop out of sight into the 
doors—a car as beautiful and 
comfortable in rough weather 
as a limousine, and that can be 
quickly changed to an open 
roadster, $1950. 


The HUDSON Six-54 


The new HUDSON Six-54 is 
almost identical with the HUD- 
SON Six-4o in design and equip- 
ment. But it is larger and 
more powerful. It is for men 
who want a more impressive car. 
Its price is $2250. 
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In the Growth 
of Corn 


There’s a time when the kernels are plumped 
out with a sweet, nutritious “milk.” 


As the corn ripens this “milk” slowly 
hardens and finally becomes the flinty, pearly 
white part of the kemel. 


Post Toasties are made from this best 
part, carefully cooked, rolled into thin bits, 
then toasted to a delicate golden brown, 
without touch of hand. 


Ready to eat! Add cream—and 
a little sugar if you like. One doesn’t 
forget the delicious “Toastie” flavor. 


Ask your grocer — anywhere. 


Post 
Toasties , 


























